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Aids to Bible Study 
The Nestle Text 


By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


EDITORIAL NOTE. For the first article in this series of “Aids to Bible Study” 
by the same author see the March 1958 issue, pp. 161 ff. 


mentum Graece has become standard equipment for students 
of the New Testament. The 23d edition (1957),! edited 
jointly by his son Erwin Nestle and Kurt Aland, who is to succeed 
Nestle as the editor, has erased some of the blemishes in its 
predecessors and includes the readings of Papyrus Bodmer 66. 
The interpretive possibilities of this marvelous little book are 
nothing short of miraculous, but experience with seminary students 
would indicate that many are unaware of the vast resources at 
their disposal. Initial exegetical courses do indeed acquaint the 
seminarian with the textual tradition embraced in the apparatus 
and attempt to help him find his way through the maze of variant 
teadings, but little more than a casual acquaintance with all the 
signs and symbols and notations employed can be struck up in 
a course that must go on to the larger aspects of hermeneutics or 
isagogics. 
This paper therefore aims to confine itself to those functions of 
the critical apparatus and especially of the marginal notations which 
might otherwise be completely overlooked or neglected. It aims 


= its first edition in 1898 Eberhard Nestle’s Novum Testa- 


1 For a preview of the 24th edition of Nestle, now in preparation, as well 
as for a critique of the 23d edition, see Harald Riesenfeld, in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 83 (March 1958), 188—190. 

2 Cf. Martin Scharlemann, “Papyrus Sixty-Six,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, XXVIII (August 1957), 573—578, for a fine summary appraisal 
of this papyrus. Suggestions concerning Nestle data, made by him as well as 
by another colleague, Prof. Victor Bartling, have added grist to the mill. 
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through ample illustration to show what a student, with nothing 
but the Nestle text and the Old Testament, can do by way of 
vital exposition. It aims further to aid in the development of an 
awareness of critical problems as suggested by the Nestle content. 
Certainly it is a great gain if, e. g., in the course of sermon prepara- 
tion, the hints here given encourage the expositor to an investiga- 
tion that he might otherwise not have undertaken. Such investiga- 
tion requires detailed reference to standard exegetical tools and 
therefore properly lies outside the scope of this paper, whose 
primary objective is an introduction to Nestle. Since a cluttering 
of this article with Greek footnotes would not materially advance 
this objective either, it is presumed that each reference will be 
carefully checked in Nestle. 


PART I THE APPARATUS 


To explore the critical apparatus in a Nestle edition is itself an 
adventure in Biblical learning. Here can be found much of the 
stuff that makes the professional commentator appear so learned. 
Yet it is available for less than three mills per page to any 
student, if only he will read. There are, first of all, those curious 
items that suggest fresh insights into the attitudes and approaches 
of early churchmen to the New Testament documents. 


Curios 


A striking example of the free hand applied to the Gospels is 
found in the critical note on Mark 16:14. The familiar T. suggests 
an interpolation. The dot inside it marks it as the second in this 
verse. The interpolation is found in W, the Freer MS. in Wash- 
ington (4th to Sth century; see Nestle, p.14*). The syntax is 
not too clear, but we may render somewhat as follows: 


And they excused themselves, saying, “This age of lawlessness and 
unbelief is under the domination of Satan, who through the agency 
of the unclean spirits does not permit the true power of God to be 
apprehended.” “Therefore reveal now your righteousness,” they 
said to Christ. And Christ said: “The bounds of the years of Satan's 
power are fulfilled, but other terrible things are drawing neat. 
And in behalf of those who sinned I was delivered into death 
that they might be converted to the truth and might no longer sin, 
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in order that they might inherit the spiritual and incorruptible 
glory of righteousness in heaven.” 


The scribe evidently felt no compunctions about improving the 
apostles’ reputation. 

At Acts 24:24 the Harkleian Syriac (see p.72 *) reads in the 
margin, “who desired to see Paul and hear his word; wishing there- 
fore to please her. . . .” Clearly this scribe was not particularly 
impressed with Felix’ qualifications for church membership. 


” 


Someone with antiquarian interests, possibly reflecting a recent 
trip to the Holy Land, is careful to insert the names of the two 
public enemies, Joathas and Maggatras, at Luke 23:32. Unfor- 
tunately he leaves us in the dark as to the identity of the repentant 
bandit. An Old Latin witness at Mark 15:27 displays a slight 
variation. The addition of 'Insotv in Matt.27:16, a “noteworthy 
rejected reading” in Westcott-Hort (cf. Nestle, p.76*), reflects 
early typological concerns. 

We are grateful for the researches of the copyist who assures 
us that the rich man’s name was Nineue (Finees, according to 
Priscillian) at Luke 16:19, but the attempt at identification seems 
to destroy a significant insight in the original text — God’s personal 
interest in those who depend on His mercy and His rejection of 
the proud and complacent. Barreled alive in his cask of self, man 
dies without a name. God knows him not (cf. Luke 13:27). 
Though the theology of the text is obscured, yet the documentation 
of an early approach to the literary form is valuable. Nineue 
makes it at least doubtful that we are dealing here with parable, 
as the copyist of D believed (see the T. at v.19), rather than 
what may be termed theological story. 

The Magnificat has never been widely ascribed to anyone but 
Mary, but one must face the fact that there is very early testi- 
mony, possibly second century, for the ascription of this memor- 
able song to Elizabeth. (Luke 1:46) 


Translator’s Aid 


Few students realize how useful the apparatus can be to help one 
out of an embarrassing translation situation. The critical apparatus 
quite often suggests clarification of the text or helps solve some 
particularly intricate syntax. 2 Cor. 8:24 is not nearly so obscure 
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when one looks at évdeiEacte, the variant for the participle 
preferred by the editor. The student is reminded here of a familiar 
N.T. phenomenon related to the Semitic love for the participle 
to express imperatival relations. The aorist participle in Acts 25:13 
might easily evoke an awkward translation, but the copyists repre- 
sented in the apparatus assure us that this was not a long-distance 
salutation. But in their anxiety to rid the text of a troublesome 
“subsequent” aorist participle these copyists miss the point. Agrippa 
and Bernice not only send greetings to Festus but, astute politicians 
that they are, communicate them in person. Literally, “they came 
down to Caesarea in salutation of Festus.”* The difficulty in the 
phrase éxi Titov at 2 Cor. 7:14 is immediately removed by looking 
at the scribal gloss xe0¢ Titov. It is the boast that Paul made before 
Timothy in the latter's presence, face to face with him. And lest 
the novice develop careless grammatical habits, there is always 
the pedantic copyist with his neat classical corrections, as at 
1 Thess. 3:8. 
Dogmatical Arena 

The apparatus also permits us to catch a glimpse of theologians 
engaged in heated debate. We see daring alterations of hallowed 
texts emerging out of earnest concerns for truth. 

The alteration at Luke 2:33 is well known. The virginal con- 
ception is preserved by inserting “Joseph” in place of 6 xathg avtot 
(cf. vv. 41, 43,49 [cf. Matt. 1:16]}). A cognate concern for the 
doctrine of Jesus’ virginal conception is evident in the interesting 
variant in John 1:13. In place of the plural (oi. . . Eyevvydyoav) 
the singular (qui . . . natus est) is read by b, Irenaeus (lat.), 
and Tertullian. 

In a similar vein is the omission by a few minuscules of ovdé 
6 vids, Mark 13:32, to preserve our Lord’s omniscience. The raised 
colon next to the word odgxa at Rom.9:5 alerts a significant 
alteration in punctuation. The apparatus indicates that Irenaeus’ 
Latin text, Chrysostom, Tertullian, and Ambrosiaster construe the 
succeeding relative clause as an amplification of the preceding 
statement. Eusebius and others eliminate a prooftext for Christ's 
deity with a major stop. 





3 A parallel phenomenon occurs in Rom. 5:11, where the variant KOVyiMpEda. 
explains the participle xavyapevot. 
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An interesting omission occurs at Mark 7:4. Some of the great 
uncials do not include zai xAwda@v, but the word has catholic 
support. If the word was originally a part of Mark’s autograph, 
then its omission would tend to confirm belief in a widespread 
practice of immersion at the time of Baptism. A copyist would 
observe that the immersion of dining couches was difficult if not 
impossible. At any rate Mark 7:4 is not the most convincing 
argument in favor of sprinkling. At Luke 8:29 an imperfect 
competes with an aorist for recognition. Vaticanus and the Byzan- 
tine texts read the aorist, undoubtedly because it was felt that 
a slow-motion imperfect did not do justice to Jesus’ customary 
ability to heal with immediate results. For this the high-speed 
aorist was needed. 


Philemon 5 presents an instructive illustration of altered word 
order. Instead of Gyaxynv zal thy alottv (D), a few minuscules, 
and the Peshitta read xiotww xal thy ayaxnv. The copyist or 
copyists originally responsible for this alteration display com- 
mendable doctrinal sobriety in placing faith ahead of works, but 
a little of the edge is taken off what must certainly have been 
Paul’s original statement. It is Paul’s intention to emphasize 
Philemon’s displays of agape, but the present situation calls for 
maximum effort, and therefore Paul is grateful to hear of the 
faith that Philemon has to spark still more agape. Thus the 
original reading does not place faith alongside love as two 
separate entities but relates them vitally in such a way that faith 
stands midway between Philemon’s past and the future that is 
now expected of him. On the hinge of faith Philemon’s past and 
future swing. Later copyists missed the point, but the fact that 
they missed it helps us to note it. 


Antisegregationists and opponents of racial intolerance would do 
well to take a second look at Acts 17:26 before introducing it as 
Biblical Exhibit A disproving white supremacy. An antiprejudice 
punch is there, but probably not in the doubtful variant aipatoc. 


The question whether the Scriptures teach that the resurrection 
of the body is a signal prerogative of the Holy Spirit depends on 
whether the 514 in Rom.8:11 is followed by an accusative or 
a genitive. 
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The variant ‘Inoots, Jude 5, suggests an early connection of 
Joshua — Jesus with the Exodus and raises the question of the 
lengths to which the early church went in its Christological inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 

Of ultimate significance is the variant at John 1:18. The RSV 
will almost be forced to shift the marginal reading “God” to the 
text as a result of the Bodmer Papyrus 66 reading which un- 
equivocally asserts the deity of Jesus Christ. 


Interpreter’s Paradise 


Often the apparatus is helpful in interpreting the material 
accepted in the text. The Latin addition to Luke 23:48 leads one 
to the correct interpretation of the Passion events as God’s most 
decisive action evoking repentance and faith. This is not to say 
that all who returned to their homes were repentant, but as the 
Latin addition suggests (“Woe . . . for the desolation of Jerusalem 
has drawn near”), it was not Jesus who was on trial but the nation. 

The question mark suggested by commentators after the words 
xayeé oidate xal oidate xdd_ev ciut in John 7:28 would appear to 
add considerable clarity to a difficult passage. At any rate, if the 
declarative statement is preferred, the expositor should be able 
to give adequate reasons in view of the fact that the autograph 
was undoubtedly ambiguous here. 

The jolt at John 3:25 is not really felt until one looks at the 
apparatus and realizes that from childhood one has been reading 
“with the Jews.” The various conjectures which suggest Jesus in 
place of the singular ‘Iovdaiov indicate the difficulty. The context 
seems to require Jesus as the second party in the dispute. 

2 Cor. 10:10 with its pyoiv is appreciated much more if the 
plural in the apparatus is noted. Is Paul aiming at the leader of 
the opposition party? At any rate the reading must be taken into 
account in determining the background of the epistle. 

A shift of comma at 2 Cor.3:14 signaled by the apparatus 
permits the student to equal the feats of more experienced com- 
mentators in presenting the interpretive possibilities of this verse. 

If it were not for the variant at John 6:15, pevyet, read by Aleph 
first hand in place of &vexmQnoev, one might miss the evangelist’s 
point entirely. And in Acts 22:28 the point of the centurion’s 
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remarks is really caught only when the eye catches Bede’s Latin 
interpolation. To claim Roman citizenship is a serious matter, 
the centurion warns Paul. 

Scribal suggestions, however, are not always premium grade. 
But even an erroneous interpretation can alert one to the hazards 
of reading something alien into the text. The allegedly niggardly 
character of the rich man (Luke 16:19-31) is evidently imported 
into the text of Luke 16:21 from 15:16. There is no suggestion 
in the pericope that the rich man’s heart was shut to Lazarus’ need. 
The variant (tv ywiyiwv), however, helps document an early 
distortion of the intent of this story. 


A Note of Harmony 


Interesting questions involving harmonization of Biblical mate- 
rial are often suggested by the apparatus. In copying Matt. 23:35 
the first scribe responsible for that portion in Sinaiticus omitted 
the words viod Bagaxziov, because he recognized that according to 
2 Chron. 24:20-22 Zechariah was really the son of Jehoiada, as 
the apocryphal Gospel According to the Hebrews states. Similar 
genealogical harmonistic efforts are apparent in the transmission 
of Matthew’s and Luke’s genealogies. 


The variants in Sinaiticus and other MSS. in Mark 14:68 and 72 
(cf. 14:30) suggest concern in the minds of scribes for greater 
harmony with the record of the single cockcrow recorded in the 
other evangelists. The record of two cockcrows, on the other hand, 
may reflect an early attempt to make the actual events conform 
with a literal understanding of Jesus’ prediction Mark 14:30. Some 
of the scribes responsible for the transmission of Matt. 26:34 cut 
the knot with their GAextogopwviac, and preserve harmony with 
the accepted Markan text. 


The apparatus to Acts indicates singular deviations of MS. D. 
Especially interesting is the alteration in Acts 10:40. The phrase 
év th toity Hucog is altered to read peta Tv TeitTHV HuEeoay, 
in conformity with Matt. 12:40 and 27:63. Similarly, Matt. 16:21, 
17:23, and Luke 9:22 are brought in harmony. On the other 
hand there is a remarkable absence of variants in D at Matt. 20:19, 
Luke 18:33, or Luke 24:7. 
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PART IJ THE MARGINS 


From the bottom of the Nestle page we move upward to the 
margins. These are virtually inexhaustible mines of information. 
The average student is unaware of their potentialities, and many 
a preacher has wearied himself in vain while the answer to the 
problems in his text lay a few centimeters to the right. 


Concordance A. The Right-Hand Margin 


Often a glance at the margin will save a trip to the lexicon 
or spare the strain of taking Moulton-Geden off the shelf. Take, 
for example, 1 Cor.7:31 and its obvious paranomasia. What is 
the force of the xataxom@pevow? The margin refers to 9:18. (Lack 
of a book reference in Nestle indicates the document in hand.) 
In this latter passage Paul says, “What, then, is my reward? This, 
that in preaching the Gospel I might offer it without charge, 
and not insist on my full rights in the Gospel.” The word he 
employs here in the last part of the sentence is exactly this word 
xatayxodonat. Paul does not use up his authority in the Gospel. 
In the former passage, then, he is saying that we should use the 
world, but not as people who cannot wait to wse it up. We should 
use it, but not stake out a claim on it! For this cosmic pattern 
is outdated. 

In Luke 23:43 xaoddeicos is paralleled in 2 Cor. 12:4. The 
exclamation point in Nestle’s margin implies that at this latter 
passage all the references in point will be found. A glance in 
the margin at 2Cor.12:4 leads to Rev.2:7, where significant 
O. T. passages are cited, such as Gen. 2:9 and 3:22, 24. The point 
is clear without even a look at the initial chapters of Genesis. 
Paradise is symbolical of the choicest association man can enjoy 
with his Creator. Here on the cross Jesus is effecting a redemption 
which restores what Adam lost (cf. Luke 3:38). Jesus eats with 
publicans and sinners. Here on the cross he communicates the 
fellowship of God Himself to the repentant robber. Forgiveness 
spells fellowship with God. This word to the robber is one of 
Jesus’ most sublime claims to Diety. 


Undoubtedly the Pastorals would be consulted first if one were 
looking for the N.T. data on ecclesiastical offices. Experience in 
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dealing with the marginal references suggests immediately that 
at Acts 20:28 the Nestle editor has a concordance of all passages 
dealing with the term éxioxozos. 

The margin is intensely illuminating at John 2:4. Does Jesus 
mean to say with the phrase 1) ®ea ov that He will determine the 
appropriate time to relieve the bridegroom’s embarrassment, or is 
there a deeper significance? A look at John 13:1, to which the 
reference at 7:30 mediated by our margin points, suggests that 
Jesus’ true Messianic function is synonymous with His Passion. 
It is in this larger context that the miracle at Cana is to be viewed. 


Historical Information 


As in the apparatus so in the margin one may find much useful 
supplementary information. A significant insight into Paul’s mis- 
sionary method (assuming that the speech at the Areopagus sub- 
stantially represents his missionary approach) is gained with the 
realization that the phrase év ait@ yao C@yev (Acts 17:28) is 
a citation from a poem attributed to Epimenides the Cretan. Aratus’ 
Phaenomena is the source for the second quotation in this verse. 
Similar citations from pagan authors may be observed at 1 Cor. 
15:33 and Titus 1:12. 

A parallel approach to apocryphal literature, especially apoca- 
lyptic, is apparent from the marginal references in the Epistle of 
Jude. The Book of Enoch, popular at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, is abstracted and cited with evident approval. The 
possibility of dependence on another work, the Assumptio Mosis, 
is hinted by the parenthesis at v.9. See also 1 Peter 1:12 and 3:19. 

Of even greater value is the reconstruction of the historical 
situation to which the various N.T. documents owe their origin. 
No exposition worth its salt dare be divorced from the historical 
roots. Of a more general isagogical nature are the handy references 
next to the superscriptions of many individual books. At the 
beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel the reader finds all the references 
in the N.T. to one named Luke. The same applies to Mark’s 
Gospel. There are no references at the beginning of Matthew. 
The parentheses at Jude 1 suggest that the letter is probably 
written in the name of Jesus’ brother mentioned in Mark 6:3 
(par. Matt. 13:55). 
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From the references at the superscription of 1 Corinthians it is 
easy to reconstruct the context of Paul’s initial mission efforts in 
Corinth (Acts 18:1-11). 1 Thess. 3:1 ff. and Paul’s entire relation- 
ship with the Thessalonians gains new point if the references to 
Acts 17 and 18 are checked. At Acts 18:5, in turn, the exclamation 
behind 15:27 in the margin alerts the reader to all references to 
Timothy. 

These historical references must of course be employed with 
caution. The Nestle editor aims merely to make accessible as much 
relevant data as possible. Thus, for example, the references in the 
Pastorals to historical situations recorded in Acts should be evaluated 
in the light of the problems associated with the authenticity of the 
Pastorals. The references to a Gaius at 3 John are not to be 
construed as an editorial identification. In any event judicious 
use of the margin in this area will alert the student to many points 
buried in learned books on introduction. 


Synoptic Criticism 

The Nestle margin in the Gospels, especially the Synoptists, is 
veritably a miniature Huck’s Synopsis.* Identity of the source for 
a given pericope or portion thereof is greatly simplified by a glance 
at the margin. At Luke 5, for example, vv. 1-11 are identified in 
heavy black type. A colon indicates that the same event is probably 
reported in Matt. 4:18-22 and in Mark 1:16-20. A comparison with 
these passages would then suggest that Luke has relied heavily on 
his special source (L) for the story of the draught of fishes. A study 
of the placement of the pericopes preceding this account and 
paralleled in the other Synoptists, notably the story of Jesus’ 
rejection at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-30), indicates that Luke adjusts 
the Markan outline in the interests of his own particular aims and 
objectives. 

Between Mark 1:15 and 16 Luke has placed, first of all, the 
story of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth (4:16-30). Mark introduces 
this event after Jesus’ ministry is well under way, at Mark 6:1-6 
according to the Nestle margin. Luke’s purpose is quite apparent. 
He is alerting his readers to the nature of the conflict which he is 


4 Albert Huck, Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. 9th ed. rev. Hans 
Lietzmann. English ed. by F. L. Cross (Oxford, 1951). 
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about to describe. The story also gives him an opportunity to 
introduce the Gentile motif that is so close to his heart (4:25 ff.). 
The second alteration is the transfer of Mark 1:21-28 to a point 
before the calling of the first disciples (Luke 4:31-37). Mark’s 
emphasis appears to be placed on Jesus’ person. He is the Son of 
God, who shows His power by casting out the demons, and the 
disciples are to testify thereto. Luke, on the other hand, emphasizes 
Jesus’ program. The juxtaposition of this incident with that of the 
rejection at Nazareth gives him the opportunity to show not only 
the demonic nature of the opposition that develops against Jesus 
but also how Jesus understands His mission, namely, as an assault 
on Satan’s stronghold. It is in this light that Jesus’ healing ministry 
is to be understood. Hence the incident involving Peter’s mother- 
in-law is preserved here, especially because of the general reference 
in Mark to Jesus’ power over the demons (Mark 1:34). Now the 
skill with which Luke uses the story of the draught of fishes emerges. 
It is in the act of taking men like Simon into His fellowship that 
Jesus overcomes the devices of the devil. This association with 
sinners, an association that plays so large a role in this Gospel, 
communicates the forgiving presence of God. And in forgiveness 
God's victory over Satan is achieved. Luke 23:43 with its gigantic 
usta is the finest commentary on this theme. Thus a study of the 
Synoptic parallels suggests that in the Lukan account the emphasis 
is not on the disciples’ ultimate activity, “catching men,” but on 
the privilege which that activity accents. 

The reference to Luke 7:1-10 at Matt.8:5-13 is extremely in- 
structive. Luke has placed the healing of the leper (5:12-16) 
before Jesus’ sermon. Matthew places this story after the sermon 
because together with that of the centurion it emphasizes the 
fulfillment of Messianic expectation. The inclusion in Matt. 8:11 
and 12 of material which seems originally to have been attached 
more closely to the context in which it is found in Luke 13 would 
tend to support this view. Luke’s emphasis is rather on the proper 
response that Jesus’ Word should find — faith! Hence he prefers 
the story of the centurion after the sermon. 

The reference to Matt. 24:42,50 at Mark 13:35 suggests how 


the evangelists under the guidance of the Spirit used the materials 
as they were shaped in the varied work of the church — in her 
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proclamation, polemics, instruction, and worship. A host of variants 
such as that in k, Mark 13:37, “but what I have said to one, I have 
said to all of you,” points in this direction. It is quite apparent 
that the early church was greatly concerned to preserve the full 
significance of Jesus’ words and thought in her own vital involve- 
ment in the destiny of the kingdom of God. 


The identification of material probably taken from Q?° is sim- 
plified through the use of the Nestle margins. Thus from the 
absence of any reference to Mark and from the presence of 
a reference to Luke at Matt. 6:25-33 one may conclude that the 
passage is generally considered to be Q material, following the 
rule that Q is basically material common to Matthew and Luke 
but not found in Mark. A word of caution, however. At Matt. 5:1, 
e. g., a reference to Luke 6:20-49 will be found. One may readily 
infer that the Sermon on the Mount is substantially Q material. 
But what about Matt.6:1-6, to mention but one passage in this 
section? This material is found in none of the other Synoptists. 
In the narrower definition of Q it is not strictly Q material, but 
rather, for want of a better designation, M (peculiarly Matthaean) 
material. But the hazard is not really too great, as we shall see 
later in the discussion of Eusebius’ canons. Alertness to the 
differences in presentation of Q material can be instructive, as for 
example in the case of the Beatitudes, Luke 6:20-23 (par. Matt. 
5:3,4,6,11f.). It will be noted that Luke’s version emphasizes 
the person of the kingdom candidates, whereas Matthew’s version 
emphasizes the spiritual qualifications. 


A study of Luke 23:37 teaches one the finer points of Nestle 
investigation. There is no immediate reference in the margin to 
the words ci ov ef 6 Baotleds tHv Iovdaiwv, o@oov ceavtév, but 
going back to the beginning of the pericope which is signaled by 
the heavy black numerals, 33-49, we find the Synoptic parallels. 
We follow up the Matthaean account and find that the closest 
parallel to our passage is in Matt. 27:40, o@oov ceavtév, ei vids ef 
tov teov. Here Nestle has a reference to Matt. 4:3, with an 
exclamation point. Matt. 4:3 happens to contain the words of the 


5 One of the best recent introductions to the subject of Q, M, and L may 
be found in F. C. Grant’s The Gospels (New York, 1957), Chs. IV and V. 
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devil, ci vids et tot deod (cf. Luke 4:3). We begin to grasp the 
point. The Passion is presented by both evangelists as a conflict 
with Satan in which the concept of divine sonship is at stake. The 
devil suggests that sonship excludes the idea of suffering and 
thereby the task of saving others. Save yourself! The demonic 
temptation is thus seen in its most concentrated and climactic 
dimension. 


Cross Illumination 


The margins are especially helpful in locating specific thought 
parallels. The advantage of the Nestle text in this particular area 
was brought home most embarrassingly recently when a Bible class 
student made casual inquiry about the meaning of Matt. 16:28. 
Unfortunately it was one of those rare occasions when the writer 
was caught without some form of Nestle in his pocket. We man- 
aged to find the parallels, but Nestle’s exclamation point behind 
the reference to 10:23 would have saved some time. 


If the subject is woman’s role in the church and if a passage 
such as 1 Tim. 2:11 is known, then it is helpful to have significant 
passages on the subject at one’s finger tips at 1 Cor. 14:34. The 
N.T. approach to the O.T. Canon is documented at 2 Tim. 3:16 
with the marginal references to 2 Peter 1:19-21 and Luke 16:29. 
If it is a catalog of Christian virtues one needs, the references at 
Gal. 5:22 will be helpful. In connection with the traditional locus 
classicus on the descent into hell the margin at 1 Peter 3:19 sug- 
gests relevant apocryphal as well as Biblical parallels. 


But it is in the area of more subtle cross illumination that the 
Nestle margin really comes into its own. The problem of the 
man without a wedding garment has long been a perplexing 
exegetical problem. Is this part of the story really an integral part 
of the original parable? The reference to Rev. 19:8 at Matt. 22:11 
appears to suggest the answer. In the Revelation passage the white 
garment is identified with the righteous deeds of the saints. 
Translating this information to Matthew’s passage, we presume 
that the man without the wedding garment is one who attempts 
to enter without the deeds that correspond to kingdom expectations. 
But this interpretation does not help us much, for evidently faith, 
not deeds, is the means of entry into the Kingdom. But we shall 
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not give up our hypothesis as yet. Instead we examine the context 
and note that those who despised the king’s invitation are the Jews, 
or in the later expanded context of the church’s mission, those who 
rely on their own works or liturgical associations. The man with- 
out a wedding garment, then, is representative of formalistic Israel, 
whether in the Old or in the New, which indeed claims to be 
identified with the objectives and purposes of God, but does not 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness. Though in reality it rejects 
the invitation, yet through its liturgical claims formalistic Israel 
has the audacity to appear at the feast, but it is as one without 
a wedding garment. The fruits of the truly repentant life are miss- 
ing. Thus the parable’s Siz im Leben seems clear. The New Israel 
also has its problems with those who like the rich man in the 
story of Lazarus rest on their Abrahamic laurels. But they will be 
discovered as guests who crash the party without a wedding 
garment. 

The marginal reference to Luke 2:49 at Luke 23:46 helps tie 
the entire Gospel together in terms of Jesus’ obedient activity, and 
it all hinges on the word xatyg. Jesus must be in His Father's 
house. Now, as it were, He is “going home.” The task is fulfilled. 
What the temple symbolized is reality. A similar type of reference 
at Luke 2:14 links the text with Palm Sunday and puts the Christ- 
mas message in the perspective of the events in Holy Week. 

To the mind of the Nestle editor a probable solution to the 
meaning of Jude6 is hinted at by the reference to Gen. 6:1-4, 
which suggests the demonic attempt to defile the godly com- 
munity. Compare a similar suggestion for the obscure allusion 
in 1Cor.11:10. At this latter passage the question mark indi- 
cates that the evidence seems less conclusive than in the case of 
the Jude passage. 

The logic of Luke 7:47 is much less obscure if Matt. 21:31 
is checked. 

The difficulty concerning Paul’s argument in Galatians 3 is 
considerably relieved if Rom.4:15 at Gal.3:19 is followed up. 
The references to the passages in Romans7 at Rom. 4:15 sug- 
gest that the primary function of the Law is not to curb sins 
but rather to have sin express itself, so that through sins man’s 
inherently sinful nature might be made manifest. 
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At Mark 9:7, 2 Peter 1:17 is mentioned. A look at the latter 
passage in its context shows that the transfiguration was under- 
stood eschatologically in the apostolic community. That is, the 
Christian hope is rooted in past realities. From this interpretive 
point of vantage the statement immediately preceding the story 
of the transfiguration (Mark9:1), that some “shall not taste 
of death until they see the kingdom of God coming in power,” 
gains in point. 

The reference to 2 Peter2:22 at Matt.7:6 suggests an en- 
tirely new and challenging interpretation of Matthew's passage. 
The point appears to be that there is no advantage in admon- 
ishing people who desire no moral improvement. Locating their 
motes will only irritate them, and they will resent your own 
hypocrisy. 


Things New and Old 


The rich treasury of Old Testament passages accessible in the 
Nestle margins offers inspiring possibilities. The survey of pas- 
sages at the end of Nestle, pages 658—671, is eminently instructive. 

At Luke 7:15, 1 Kings 17:23 and 2 Kings 4:36 are cited, not 
only suggesting that the evangelist is here following a primitive 
account of the acts and words of Jesus to which he seems to make 
reference in 1:1-4, but also showing that Jesus is the Fulfillment 
of the O. T., the greater Elijah. In a similar vein at John 2:4 the 
citation from Gen. 41:55 (LXX) suggests Jesus as a second Joseph 
who comes to rescue a needy people. The passages in parentheses 
at Matt. 28:10 not only would tend to confirm the presence of this 
typological current, but the reference to Ps. 22:23 suggests an espe- 
cially rewarding insight. The Messianic significance of the parable 
in Matt. 13:31, 32 is inescapable in the light of Dan. 4:9, 18; Ezek. 
17:23; 31:6; and Ps. 104:12, all of which speak of the inrush of 
Gentiles in the Messianic era. The puzzling question why tongues 
have all but died out in the church is answered by the reference to 
Is. 28:11 f. at 1 Cor. 14:21. 


Mark’s structural development in his sixth chapter is illumined 
by a look at Ps. 77:20 (77:19 RSV) next to 6:48. The context 
of the psalm speaks of God, who delivered Israel through the 
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Red Sea. In connection with the preceding feeding it is evident 
that Jesus is identified as Israel’s eschatological Deliverer and the 
new Israel becomes a reality. (Cf. Is.43:16 in the Nestle margin) 


At Matt. 27:5 a reference is made to 2 Sam. 17:23. The parallel 
is striking. Judas is to Christ as Ahithophel was to David in his 
counsel to Absalom. John 11:50 incidentally echoes 2 Sam. 17:3. 


Complete reliance, however, must not be placed on the listed 
references to the O.T. Much of the point of Matt. 22:34-40, for 
example, rests on the allusion in v. 34 to Ps.2:2 (LXX). But the 
significant words are not set in the usual heavy black type. 


B. Left-Hand Margin 


The right-hand margins are, to be sure, the most fruitful, but 
the left-hand margins can also be the source of valuable exegetical 
insights. 


Paragraph Divisions 


Details on the left-hand margin are given in Nestle’s Intro- 
duction, pp. 82 f. As the editor indicates, small italicized numbers 
are to be noted. These reproduce the paragraph divisions or 
xepahoua found in almost all Greek codices. In the Gospels they 
seem to antedate Eusebius and are sometimes referred to as the 
Ammonian sections. Their actual origin is shrouded in antique 
mists.° Synoptic interests dominate in the notation of the Gospel 
material. Both the existence of parallels and their absence may 
be noted by these little numbers. Thus at Matt. 13:3 the 24 re- 
minds the reader of parallels to the parable of the sower. The 12 
at John 12:3, on the other hand, suggests that Mary is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Synoptic parallels. Consistency, however, 
is not a primary virtue of these xepddata, and there is no sug- 
gestion, for example, of the complexity of the problem suggested 
by the parallels to the Matthaean version of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes a useful insight is suggested by these marginal 


6 For a detailed discussion of the xeqéAaia see Hermann von Soden, Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Gottingen, 1911), I, 1, pp. 402—475. De- 
tailed lists including the titAou are given. Cf. also Caspar Gregory, Textkritik 
des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 858—880. 
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numbers. The presence of the 34 at Mark 11:25, e.g., alerts the 
reader to the fact that this verse incorporates an idea that was 
probably not originally integrally connected with the preceding 
account. The conjunction of material, we theorize, is probably to 
be traced to Mark’s creative pen. A comparison with Matthew’s 
use of the thought (6:14f., aided by the right-hand margin) 
suggests that Mark as well as Matthew wishes to emphasize that 
in prayer a man is a beggar before God and that his beggary begins 
before the throne of forgiving mercy. The origin of a great faith 
is, then, to be found in the recognition of sin and its cure. At 
Luke 8:1-3, however, the originator of this system has missed the 
point completely, by failing to highlight the role of the women 
in Jesus’ ministry. At Luke 11:27, on the other hand, he notes 
the voice of the woman who praises Jesus, with the numeral 40. 


The Gospels provide the most interesting material for examina- 
tion of the xepdiaa, but a study of the epistles, such as the 
structure of 1 Corinthians, at the hand of the old Greek paragraph 
divisions can prove rewarding. 

A second system of division is found in Vaticanus (B),‘ indi- 
cated by larger, upright figures. In view of the fact that despite 
its superiority this system was unable to dislodge the old Greek 
paragraph divisions used in the Gospels, it is probably of later 
origin. In the case of the remaining writings the question of 
priority is more complex. 


The practical advantages of this system of division may be 
explored in connection with Matt. 5:17-48. If the fact that Nestle 
has capitalized the initial words in wv. 21, 27, 31, 33, 38, 43 escapes 
the notice of the reader, the large numerals in the left-hand margin 
will provide a double check on a significant structural phenomenon. 
At Mark 8:10 the 33 should be examined closely in relation to 
the editor’s new paragraph at v.11. Does Mark prefer a topical 
or a chronological arrangement at this point? 


The small heavy boldface numbers (cf. the small 3 at Acts 2:5) 
are additions made by a later hand.* Their chief value is historical. 


7 See Von Soden (n.6, above), pp. 432—442 (Gospels); 460 (Catholic 
Epp., except 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John); 471f. (Pauline Epp.). 
8 Ibid., p. 444 f. (Acts); 461 (Catholic Epp.); 472 (Pauline Epp.). 
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In many respects both the old Greek paragraph divisions and 
the parallel systems will be found superior to the chapter divisions 
standardized since Stephen Langton.” 


Eusebian Canons 


A final word is reserved for the Canons of Eusebius.!° These 
devices for harmonizing the four Gospels will always remain 
a marvel of ingenuity. Eusebius’ own directions for their use as 
well as his acknowledgment of indebtedness to Ammonius of 
Alexandria are outlined in his letter to Carpianus, Nestle, pp. 32 * £. 
Eusebius writes to this effect: 


Ammonius the Alexandrian in an extraordinary display of industry 
and diligence has indeed left us a harmony of the Gospels by 
placing alongside Matthew's Gospel the parallel sections from the 
other evangelists, but with the result that the train of thought of 
the other three Gospels is necessarily destroyed as far as con- 
secutive reading is concerned. Therefore, in order that you might 
be able to identify in each Gospel those sections which are faith- 
fully paralleled elsewhere and yet have the entire structure and 
train of thought preserved intact, I have taken my cue from my 
predecessor, but have employed a different approach, in that I have 
drawn up for you the accompanying tables, ten in number. Of 
these the first comprises the numbers in which all four say sub- 
stantially the same things, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The 
second in which three, Matthew, Mark, Luke. The third in which 
three, Matthew, Luke, John. The fourth in which three, Matthew, 
Mark, John. The fifth in which two, Matthew and Luke. The 
sixth in which two, Matthew and Mark. The seventh in which 
two, Matthew and John. The eighth in which two, Luke and 
Mark. The ninth in which two, Luke and John. The tenth in 
which each one has included material peculiar to himself alone. 
So much, then, for the basic pattern. Now this is the manner in 
which the tables function. In each of the four Gospels all the 
individual sections are numbered in sequence, beginning with one, 


9 On the modern chapter and verse divisions see Von Soden, pp. 475—485 
and Gregory (n.6, above) pp.880—895 (especially the citation of Ezra 
Abbot’s material on verse divisions, 883—895). 

10 Migne, PG, 22, 1275—1292. Full details may be found in Von Soden, 
pp. 388—402; cf. Gregory, pp. 861—872. See also Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s 
article, “Die Eusebianische Evangeliensynopse” in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
19 (1908), 40—51; 93—114; 219—232. 
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then two, then three, and so on clear through each one of the 
books. Alongside each of these numbers a notation is made in red, 
to indicate in which one of the ten tables a given number is to 
be found. So for example, if the notation in red is a one, then 
it is clear that Table I is to be consulted. If a two, then the number 
of the section is to be found in Table II, and so on through the 
ten tables. Now suppose that you have opened up one of the four 
Gospels at random. You select some paragraph that strikes your 
fancy and wish to know not only which evangelists contain the 
parallels but the exact locations in which the inspired parallels are 
to be found. To do this you need only note the number identifying 
your pericope, and then look for it in the table specified by the 
red notation (under the corresponding evangelist). You will 
know immediately from the headings at the top of the table the 
number and the identity of the evangelists who contain parallels. 
Then if you note the numbers in the other evangelists that run 
parallel to the number you have already noted and look for them 
in the individual Gospels, you will experience no difficulty in 
locating the parallel items. 


Eusebius’ directions can be applied to the figures in the Nestle 
margin with but a slight alteration. Instead of a red notation the 
Nestle editor places the number of the particular table after the 
pericope sequence number. A comma divides the two. In this 
way they are to be distinguished from the paragraph divisions. 
Illustrations are found in Nestle, pp. 82 f. in the introduction. 


It was previously noted that the Nestle editor supplies his readers 
with what is substantially a harmony of the Gospels. But though 
he identifies the longer pericopes, he does not wish to clutter up 
the margin. The Eusebian canons are quite useful therefore in 
hunting parallels to individual verses buried deep inside these 
longer pericopes. For example, at Matt. 24:1 one of the parallels 
for the pericope is Mark 13:1-37. But if one is interested in finding 
quickly the Markan reference for the thought in Matt. 24:36, then 
the Eusebian canon is the aid to use. The reference “260,6” means 
that I must look for number 260 under the column marked Mat- 
thew in Canon VI. Next to the number 260 in that column I find 
152 in Mark’s column. I proceed to trace this number through 
Mark’s sequence until I come to it at Mark 13:32. Again, at Matt. 
26:41 the notation (297,4) readily refers me to Mark 14:38 as 
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well as a parallel idea in John 6:63. And at John 1:18 the Eusebian 
canon is the only marker directing me to Luke 11:22. A singular 
phenomenon occurs at John 12:2. Two canons are indicated. 


Little known is the textual-critical function of these canons. 
Mark 15:28 is located in the apparatus, to be sure, but the Eusebian 
notation suggests that Eusebius’ MSS. had this verse, cf. Luke 23:17. 
The apparatus does not state it, but the presence of the Eusebian 
notation at Luke 22:43 suggests that Eusebius read also this sig- 
nificant verse. On the other hand the absence of a notation at 
Mark 9:46, e. g., would seem to indicate that Eusebius did not read 
the verse. 


Study of a particular text at the hand of the Eusebian notations 
can be singularly illuminating. Mark 14:48, 49 is a fair example. 
The asterisk (see Nestle, p.83 *) indicates that the present verse 
division is different from that followed by Eusebius. The logic in 
Eusebius’ division is readily apparent. The entire verse, up to and 
including we, is paralleled in all the other evangelists (Canon I), 
but the words iva xAjgmb@cw ai yeaa are found in only one 
other evangelist (Canon VI), in this case Matt. 26:56. Luke in- 
stead has avtn Eotiv tudv 1 Hoa xat h ESovoia tov oxdtovs (22:53). 
In agreement with the Synoptists he sees in the events a fulfillment 
of God’s purpose but wishes to highlight the demonic dimensions 
of things to come. 


A further testimony to Eusebius’ sharp insight is the notation 
at Mark 12:40 (136,8), instead of at v.41, as the ancient para- 
graph systems have it. The reader is immediately grateful for this 
significant contrast between the Pharisees who devour widows’ 
houses, and this widow, who gives God all that the Pharisees have 
not already taken. 


Special attention should be paid to Canon X whenever it is 
noted in the margin. The fact that a particular verse or group of 
verses is found in only one evangelist may have great bearings on 
the interpretation. And for anyone who questions the priority of 
Mark a study of Canon X for Mark may turn out to be a whole- 
some critical leaven. The identification of material peculiar to 
Matthew (M) or Luke (L) is also considerably simplified by 
noting Canon X (Nestle, pp. 36 f. *) 
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A little practice in the use of Eusebian canons is required, but 
the initial effort, followed by constant judicious use, will more 
than repay the student in valuable insights that often escape the 
most astute commentator. 


Whether it is the Eusebian canons, the ancient paragraph divi- 
sions, the right-hand margin, or the apparatus that one happens 
to use at a given moment, there is no student who can fail to teel 
his indebtedness to the editors and to the publishers of the Nestle 
text for the maintenance of enviable scholarly traditions and 
publishing standards marked by imagination and laudable integrity, 
which have made so much of the New Testament accessible for 
so little. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Luthers World of I hought 


A Review 


By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


HIs is the title of a 315-page book written in German (Lu- 

thers geistige Welt, 2d ed., 1953) by the Heidelberg church 

historian Heinrich Bornkamm, translated into English by 
Martin Bertram (professor of German at Concordia Senior College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.), and published by Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis. Before analyzing the content of this volume the ques- 
tion why Bornkamm’s book was made available to American 
readers deserves some consideration. 

There is a likelihood that some who will see this book advertised 
will say to themselves: What! another book on Luther? Do we 
not know by now what that man thought and taught? And if we 
do not know, are there not other recently published books on 
Luther available to us? Who will attempt to outdo Roland 
Bainton? And why publish Luther's Works if people are never- 
theless expected to buy and read also interpretations of his work? 
And do we not have innumerable biographies, compends of 
Luther’s theology, and endless monographs dealing with specific 
facets of Luther’s thought, such as Luther as a reformer, Luther’s 
social ethics, Luther as a preacher, Luther as a teacher, Luther as 
a translator, Luther as a poet, Luther as a compiler of proverbs, 
Luther as a musician, Luther’s liturgical reforms, Luther as a hus- 
band and father, Luther as a political thinker, Luther as the chief 
contributor to the evolution of the High German language, and 
others? And if books on this or that aspect of Luther’s world of 
thought have not appeared in print, are there not typewritten 
Ph. D. dissertations which have uncovered every neglected or for- 
gotten particular in Luther’s world of thought? 

Well, that’s right. But the point is, whether we like it or not, 
publishers will continue to print books dealing with Luther be- 
cause they know that such books will continue to be in demand. 
Why? Because Luther refuses to die. What Karl Holl said on 
October 31, 1917: “We are not conducting a funeral service 
when we commemorate Luther; we are in contact with a living 
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person,” is true also today. Luther is living in the hearts and minds 
of more than 70 million followers and in the minds also of many 
more millions who, though not sharing his name, are closely 
related to his ways of thinking. Philosophically speaking, Luther 
enjoys at present a kind of religious, moral, political, and social 
immortality second to no one born in these past 475 years. 
Therefore Concordia Publishing House did not perform an act 
of supererogation when it published an English translation of 
Bornkamm’s book on Luther. It rather took seriously the hint 
thrown out by Bornkamm on page 57: “We are prompted also 
to confer with Luther because this mighty thinker and man of God 
has surprises in store of which too few evangelical Christians 
are aware.” 


Bornkamm’s book, also in its English dress, is an exciting book. 
It is devoid of clichés. Its explanation of troublesome Latin and 
German terms is singularly clear. It never loses sight of the 
center of Luther’s most basic concerns, but from that center it 
reaches out into areas of Luther’s thought which have seldom, 
if ever, been dealt with in English studies of Luther's complex 
of ideas. Even the translation breathes the energy, vitality, courage, 
determination, faith, love, and hope of that man of God — Martin 
Luther. 


But is not Bornkamm’s book another labored effort to systematize 
Luther's wealth of ideas in a neat and colorful mosaic? Is it not 
just another volume in which the historian Bornkamm, to use 
Friedrich Schlegel’s famous phrase, is a “prophet surveying the 
past” rather than the future in search of the secret of Luther's 
success? Is it not another volume in which the author finds in the 
religious, political, and social world surrounding the “young Luther” 
the key to an understanding of Luther’s world of thought? No. 
Bornkamm does only what he promises to do in the preface: 
“Luther was a man of wide and varied interests and a thinker 
whose mind encompassed many fields. Therefore it may be per- 
missible to present his world of thought, not in a compact theo- 
logical system but in a free and easy choice of some of the most 
significant themes. In this way it may be possible to move some 
of Luther’s less known ideas into clearer focus and to demonstrate 
how these bridge the years and are ever live and relevant.” 
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Bornkamm discusses the following themes in Luther’s world of 
thought: the world significance of the 95 Theses; the hidden and 
the revealed God; faith; the sacraments; living and dying; what is 
the church; God’s grace or man’s expiation; the picture of nature; 
God and history; the nation (das Volk); the state; the Gospel and 
the social world; Luther’s translation of the New Testament; 
Luther’s death and legacy. 


A biography of Luther’s life precedes the discussion of the above 
themes. But this biography is not an encyclopedic sketch of 
Luther's life and work. It rather attempts to highlight those events 
and experiences in Luther’s life which are most relevant to the 
substance of the themes. This biography itself of only 35 pages 
reveals that Bornkamm is one of the best-informed students of 
Luther in our day. To appreciate Bornkamm’s own place in the 
tradition of interpreters of Luther, one must familiarize himself 
with some such work as Ernst Walter Zeeden’s Martin Luther und 
die Reformation im Urteil des deutschen Luthertums or with Hein- 
rich Bornkamm’s Luther im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte. 
But this is not the place to discuss this historical question. It should 
be noted, however, that Bornkamm, who lives in the Evangelical 
tradition, does not question the thesis that Luther’s deepest concern 
was one of a religious and theological nature. He writes (p. 136): 
“When we attempt to understand any part of Luther’s theology, 
it is always advisable to proceed from its very core, his view of 
the Word of God, of revelaticn.” 


In the closing paragraph of his biographical sketch of Luther, 
Bornkamm brings into focus the basic ideas developed in the essays. 
We quote what to us are the most significant statements: 


Luther was a great teacher and educator in the subject of reality. 
Pressed hard by the reality of God, he unmasked the reality of man 
without reserve and assigned to man his place in the world of 
reality... . For Luther good works were attempts at insurance 
which do not stand the test of God’s penetrating power... . 
Luther arrived at the vital laws for state and economy not by 
a study of natural law or of any theories cherished by the church 
but by sober observation of their real and enduring powers. . . . 
In the political realm he considered a well-articulated public 
opinion to be the greatest power... . 
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Many a point in his program of social welfare may be termed 
conservative and patriarchal; but it must be borne in mind that 
it was not his purpose to set up a program for all time to come. 
His suggestions sprang from the conviction that reform can grow 
out of a wise improvement of existing conditions. . . . Decisions 
dictated by conscience and stern, sober reasoning . . . must also 
be based on a greater power, namely, on the gentle, clearly heard 
command of love, which alone can restore to the world here and 
there some of the beautiful harmony it has lost... . The true 
world of God was divined by Luther also in nature, which is 
completely pervaded by God. But in order to recognize it amid 
all the flaws and defects of the real nature, it is necessary to have 
learned at the cross of Christ to peer through darkness and gloom 
into the very heart of God and there to behold the true, hidden 
reality of God. This is the alpha and omega of Luther’s thinking. 
From this his work has its life. (Pages 34, 35) 


We now proceed to call attention to some of the thoughts in 
those essays which, in our opinion, are of special interest. We begin 
with the 95 Theses. Most Lutherans know that in these famous 
theses Luther inveighed against the sale of indulgences. But pre- 
cisely what was it in these theses which so rocked Europe that to 
this day we do not hesitate to say that the Reformation began 
in Wittenberg, Germany, October 31, 1517? Bornkamm provides 
the answer to this question by sketching effectively the views of the 
medieval church regarding the sacrament of penance and by clearly 
analyzing such concepts as sacrament, venial and mortal sins, public 
and private confession, contrition, absolution, temporal penalties, 
and the meaning of indulgences. From the theses he lifts out those 
which signalize Luther’s understanding of repentance, the Gospel, 
God’s forgiving grace, and Christian love. When one has digested 
this chapter in Bornkamm’s book, he understands, if he has not 
understood fully before, why, as a consequence of these theses, 
an eruption took place in Europe affecting practically every phase 
of living. One understands also why, in the wake of these theses, 
Luther became almost overnight the enemy most feared by the 
church, and the champion of freedom for all who had found 
themselves chained by the religious controls of the church. Born- 
kamm writes: 
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Thus the gigantic system of the Catholic Church extends from 
heaven to earth and below the earth. It holds the individual so 
firmly in its grasp that he cannot escape with as much as an 
impulse. The priest sits in the council of God. God has placed | 
a limit on His own forgiving grace in favor of the church. He has ! 
assigned to her an indispensable role in the remission of man’s 
sins. The church holds men firmly in her power because the keys |] 
of heaven have been given to her. God has yielded to her the f 
right to impose expiatory deeds on earth and in purgatory for the t 
cancellation of the temporal penalties not remitted by the sacra- 
ment. He Himself imposes these temporal penalties through the 
agency of the Catholic Church. (Page 42) dea 
We quote four basic thoughts, which Bornkamm thinks lie at 7 
the heart of the 95 Theses: bie 
1. God demands the whole man; He cannot be put off with _ 
a few occasional penitential acts. . . . Penitence is again the in- iw 
ternal repentance, which dare not desert man for a moment and, Beit 
therefore, must show itself in moral conduct and discipline. . . . - 
The Christian . . . uncomplainingly prefers the difficult path of gral 
penitence and suffering to the easier one of indulgences; (qu 
2. Any and every deed of love transcends all that man may do vn 
for himself, no matter how pious the motive; for all that man God 
) Pp ) . 
does for himself necessarily implies a claim before God and the with 
wish to make an impression, as it were, on Him; . hi 
3. The church is not an institution of salvation in the sense that life 
she possesses absolute power over the keys to the gates of eternity. God 
She is no religious insurance company in which works of indul- of th 
gence or penitential deeds can purchase a policy. But she is the Bi 
communion of believers, all of whom stand before God naked, to d 
poor, and insecure. .. . oo 
4. With his 95 Theses Luther removed the priest and gave disco 
Christendom the pastor (Pfarrer).... The true pastor . . . as the defin 
preacher of the Word . . . offers up intercessory prayer for his Dol 
congregation and comforts the conscience with Jesus’ assurance in al 
that God Himself forgives sin. (Pages 51, 52) being 
Bornkamm concludes this brilliant essay with the following Do I 
observation: Do I 
When Jesus said: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is at merci 
hand!” the first of these two turning points [in history] was "If yc 
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ushered in. Luther initiated the second with the first of his 
95 Theses: “Our Lord Jesus Christ in saying: Repent ye! in- 
tended that the whole life of believers should be penitence.” 
No ruler, statesman, general, philosopher, or minister of culture 
has influenced the course of history as much as these two Christian 
proclamations. Not only the inner life of Christians but also the 
political and cultural structure of the West have been more pro- 
foundly changed by these proclamations than by any other his- 
torical happening. (Page 53) 


In his essay “The Hidden and the Revealed God,” Bornkamm 
deals with one of the most difficult themes in Luther’s theology. 
For Luther God is not an abstraction. He does not speak of Him 
as Providence, Fate, Higher Power, Divinity. The basic question 
for Luther is not: What is God? but rather: Where can I find God, 
and what is His relation to me? Luther declares: God is hidden. 
And yet, so Luther writes: “God is a supernatural, inscrutable 
Being who resides simultaneously and entirely in every kernel of 
grain and still is in all and above all and outside all creatures” 
(quoted p.58). But Luther finds God also in history. Interpreting 
Luther’s view of history, Bornkamm writes: “History is not only 
God’s playground or arena, where all takes its course in accordance 
with His will, but in all its varied phases and forms He Himself 
is hidden as behind a mask” (p.60). Yes, Luther finds God in 
life itself. In Luther’s way of thinking “we sense the working of 
God in all life; we know that He is the cause and the pulse beat 
of the world.” (Page 62) 


But Luther tells us: If I knew God only in this way, if I were 
to discover God in all creation and in all processes of history, 
I would discover only His mask, I would not discover God. To 
discover God for what He truly is, I do not ask for a philosophic 
definition of God. I rather inquire: Do I really believe in Him? 
Do I regard Him to be my God? Do I rely on Him and His will 
in all experiences of life? Do I conceive of God as a personal 
being, a Thou who speaks to me and with whom I can converse? 
Do I see God mirrored in Jesus Christ, the eternal Word of God? 
Do I see in Jesus Christ a revelation of a merciful God, a God 
merciful to me a sinner? In his Lecture on Genesis Luther says: 
"If you believe in the revealed God and accept His Word, then 
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He will also gradually reveal the hidden God to you.” (Quoted 
p- 73) 

In his essay “Faith,” Bornkamm attempts to define Luther's faith 
in its broadest sense. This approach enables him to expose features 
in Luther’s Christian character sometimes overlooked. Since Lu- 
ther’s faith was not hedged in by conditions and tactical considera- 
tions, he executed what he regarded as God’s will and order with 
unflinching steadfastness (p.80). Luther's faith was a belief in 
reality, the first and chief reality being God. Compared with this 
reality, all else was trivial to Luther: emperor and diet, pope and 
universities, friend and foe (p.82). Therefore he believed also 
with all his heart in the reality of sin, of misery, of death. None 
of these are illusions. Neither is the state an illusion. It, too, is 
a reality, a miraculous institution established by God. (Page 85) 

But Luther's faith was also a daring faith, a venture to recognize 
this vile world as God’s creation despite its depravity, a venture to 
believe in God’s merciful, forgiving love in spite of man’s enslave- 
ment in sin, a venture to comfort ourselves with the hope of life 
eternal in spite of death and the grief of parting (p.89). Only 
one thing sustains us in this leap from life’s safe shore into the 
abyss: over this abyss God has erected the sign of the cross (p. 87). 
Finally, Luther's faith is life that proceeds from the strength of 
Christ (p.90). Therefore it produces good works. Bornkamm says 
it this way: “Both, faith and works, are therefore equally necessary 
in a Christian’s life, but both in their correct relationship: faith 
must be directed toward God, good works toward one’s neighbor. 
Only when the two are joined does a Christian live his life in the 
spirit of Christ.” (Page 91) 

Two of the profoundest chapters in Bornkamm’s book are those 
on the sacraments and the church. Even 400 years after Luther's 
death it seems difficult to understand how Luther could have arrived 
at his interpretation of a sacrament which differed so radically from 
that current in his day. But to understand Luther’s interpretation 
of a sacrament, one must bear in mind Luther’s implicit trust in 
the power of the Word of God and in the salvation which that 
Word promises, gives, and seals. Bornkamm is right in his con- 
clusion: “For Luther the sacraments were only another and special 
instance of the Word; they have no other contents than the Scrip- 
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tures do” (p.100). But if the power of God lies wholly in the 
Word, faith is not of the essence of the sacraments. What makes 
Baptism and Holy Communion sacraments is God’s command and 
God’s promise of forgiveness and salvation. Therefore infants 
should be brought to Baptism, for it is not their faith which makes 
Baptism. Therefore unbelievers receive Christ’s body and blood 
in Holy Communion, for faith is not of the essence of Holy 
Communion. 


But even as the sacraments are empty rites apart from the Word 
of God, so also the church cannot be church without the Word 
of God. This Word begets faith. Thus the church comes into 
existence and is sustained and perpetuated by the Word of God. 
Luther says: “The whole life and nature of the church exists in 
the Word of God” (quoted p.137). According to Luther, the 
church is the body in which the spirit of Christ lives, the body 
permeated by His spirit, namely, the believers in all the world 
(p.142). The church is, therefore, not a visible organization. Yet 
it is a real communion, which rallies about Christ, its common 
Head. (Page 143) 

Nevertheless Luther, on occasion, enumerates the visible signs of 
this church: there God’s Word is preached and believed purely and 
ardently; there children are accepted into the kingdom of God 
through Baptism; there hearts assailed by sin and temptation find 
solace and strength in Holy Communion; there sinners unburden 
their conscience in confession; there ministers are commissioned in 
orderly fashion for preaching the Word, for administering the 
sacraments, and for other pastoral ministrations, there a prayerful 
Christian people offers God praise and thanks in public worship; 
there people are opposed and persecuted for the sake of Christ, 
and there they must bear the cross of their Master (p.145). All 
these external signs and activities betoken the presence of the 
church. But Luther also says in summary fashion: “Where God’s 
Word is, there the church must be; therefore, where Baptism and 
Holy Communion are, there God’s people must be.” (Quoted 
p. 146) 

According to Luther, there is something wonderful about the 
church. It cannot be exterminated (p.146). It is part of God’s 
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hidden glory (p.147). And so Bornkamm does full justice to 

Luther in the words: 
Whoever wishes to behold some of the church’s beauty must not 
fix his gaze on ceremonial pomp or on any visible display of 
power but on the unpretentious but revolutionizing miracles 
which God works quietly in the human heart through the Word 
and the service of the church. And since self-renunciation and 
self-denial, which run counter to human nature, are requisites for 
membership, it is apparent that the church, taken in the pro- 
foundest sense, will always be confined to small numbers and that 
it will often seem lost and smothered by the large number of 
mere camp followers or even enemies. (Pages 147, 148) 


The above are some of the basic thoughts in Luther’s doctrine 
of the church as articulated by Bornkamm. The author discusses 
many others such as: Luther’s understanding of the true nature of 
a sacrament, of local congregations and state churches, the church 
as a growing organism (sie steht nicht im Gewordensein, sondern 
im Werden, p- 149), Melanchthon’s view of the church, the con- 
cept of church adopted by Lutheran orthodoxy, apostolic succession 
and resultant hierarchy, the government’s responsibility in relation 
to the church, and the relation of church administration to civil 
government. Bornkamm closes his moving description of Luther's 
views regarding the church with the observation: “This is Luther’s 
broad and sweeping picture of the church. It traces its origin en- 
tirely from the heart of God, from the body of Christ, from the 
Word, and thereby it places us squarely into the world and before 
life’s tasks. It is a safe lodestar which will illumine the way for 
the evangelical church in all vicissitudes of history.” (Page 155) 


The author titles one chapter “Living and Dying.” In this 
chapter he discourses on Luther’s frequent references to death and 
the meaning of death. Luther still knew the ars moriendi. He can 
speak of the skill of dying. Luther knows and stresses again and 
again that death is more than the inevitable end of life, that it is 
rather the result of God’s wrath over man’s sin. And yet Luther 
does not indulge in morose discussions of death, nor does he, as do 
some modern existentialists, dignify death as being worthy, like 
anxiety, of philosophic contemplation. There is indeed a loneliness 
that confronts Christians in the hour of death. Each must die for 
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himself. And yet Luther thinks that man is not deserted in his 
dying hour. “No Christian,” so Luther writes, “should doubt at 
his end that he is not alone when dying, but he should be confident 
that very many eyes are looking at him” (quoted p.128). The 
eyes of God and of Christ, the eyes of the angels, the eyes of the 
deceased and the living Christians rest on him in the moment of 
death (p.128). The natural life of Christians extends into life 
eternal. Therefore, so Luther puts it, we should “view this temporal 
life only through a painted glass and, as it were, blinkingly, but 
yonder eternal life with clear, open eyes.” (Quoted p. 133) 

In the chapter “God’s Grace or Man’s Expiation?” with its 
subtitle “Luther’s Reply to the Question of Conscience Posed by 
the Various Religions,” Bornkamm discusses the heart and center 
of Luther’s theology. Luther’s insistence on God's exclusive grace 
is the theme dearest to Lutherans. The fact is, had Luther not 
discovered the meaning of God’s righteousness in the New Testa- 
ment and in passages of the Old Testament, especially in the 
Psalms, there would not have been a Reformation in the sense 
in which the Lutheran Church understands it. But what makes 
Bornkamm’s treatment of this theme so fascinating is his way of 
delineating with bold strokes the teaching of the medieval church 
regarding expiation and forgiveness. We cannot but quote Born- 
kamm at greater length at this point: 

Both Augustine and Anselm had stopped short of abolishing the 

entire system of work-righteousness in the Catholic Church. They 

permitted the Catholic Church's practical religion of expiation to 
exist side by side with their doctrine of grace. And thus this 
system of half-truths, of internal contradiction between grace and 
expiation, because of which Luther almost bled to death, was per- 
petuated. Luther alone broke through and found the way back to 
the unqualified and absolute Gospel. “Therefore we conclude that 

a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law” (Rom. 

3:28). He put the whole ardor of his life into the word “without.” 

(Page 165) 

Are works, then, of no significance in the life of Christians? 
Bornkamm, speaking for Luther, answers this question in this 
striking way: “Faith means health through God. And then an 
active life, a life of good works, follows as self-evidently as a healthy 
person moves his limbs.” (Page 171) 
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In the last chapters of his book, Bornkamm analyzes Luther's 
views of nature and history and Luther’s social ethics. Here is an 
accumulation and interpretation of ideas in Luther which is truly 
breath-taking in scope and depth. One is thrilled at Luther's 
insights into, and interest in, the ordinary phenomena of nature. 
One might regard his philosophy of history, if that term be allowed, 
too naive and unsophisticated. One may find fault with him, as 
he has often been found fault with, for his supreme loyalty to the 
emperor and for his steadfast opposition to revolt and rebellion. 
But one cannot, when reading these chapters, escape the impact 
of Luther’s versatile mind, his healthy view of the world about 
him, his alertness to opportunities for service, his never-failing 
readiness to help, his love of his dear Germans, which never was 
a sentimental love, but one combined with misgivings, warnings, 
and threats. 

The final essay in Bornkamm’s Luther’s World of Thought car- 
ries the somber title “Luther’s Death and Legacy.” For this reviewer 
this is the prize essay. Bornkamm notes in Luther's final days on 
earth and in his death three legacies which Luther left behind. 
The first of these legacies has to do with Luther’s last act on earth. 
That act was a political act, Luther’s successful effort to end the 
quarrel among the Mansfeld counts. Why did he, ill as he had 
been for years, engage in this trying task? There is only one 
reason: his conscience prevailed on him to perform civic duties 
when called upon to do so. Luther firmly believed that a Christian 
must lend an active hand in the upbuilding of human society as 
reason and love, not canonical law, prompt him to do. (Page 288) 


A further legacy which Luther left to the world just before he 
died was his recognition, scribbled on a scrap of paper two days 
before his death, of the limitations of the human intellect, closing 
with the words: “We are beggars. This is true” (War sind Bettler. 
Hoc est verum). At this point we must let Bornkamm speak: 

Luther never presumed to be able to expound the Scriptures fully 

and completely, nor did he arrogate to himself the right to force 

the content of the Scriptures into formulas. . . . He never lost his 

sense of venerating awe before the riches of God’s Word. His 

whole theology presents one long, never-ending grappling with the 
Bible’s superior might. Again and again he sank a new shaft into 
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a different side of this mighty mountain and unearthed treasures 
as no exegete before or after him. Until his last breath he regarded 
himself as a poor beggar before God’s Word. (Page 293) 


The third legacy, which Luther left to the world, is the manner 
of his death. We again quote Bornkamm: “It was without sacer- 
dotal aid, without viaticum, without an appeal to the saints, with- 
out rosary or other consecrated objects; it was without monk’s cowl, 
which some laymen were wont to wear in death in order to step 
before God’s judgment seat under the meritorious protection of 
a monastic order.” (Pages 299, 300.) Rather, as Luther had lived 
in Christ and for Christ, so he chose to die in Christ and to be 
with Christ. Bornkamm puts it this way: “Luther entered his 
heavenly home in accord with the prophetic annotation (alluding 
to John 8:51: ‘If a man keep My saying, he shall never see death’), 
made in his Bible ten days before his death: ‘Never see death.’ 
How incredible these words are and how contradictory to public 
and daily experience! And yet they are true. If a man earnestly 
ponders God’s Word in his heart, believes it, and falls asleep or 
dies over it, he sinks away and journeys forth before he is aware 
of death; he has surely departed blissfully in the Word thus 
believed and considered.” (Pages 302, 303) 


We have said above that this is an exciting book. But it is 
more than that. For the budding theologian as well as for the 
theologian who has experienced Satan's onslaughts (Anfechtungen) 
this is an eminently useful book. And it may be had for only 
three dollars. He who has read it thoughtfully will at least have 
learned what it means to see life as a whole; as it appears in 
nature, in history, in society, in the church, in the pulsating pnewma 
which everywhere surrounds man, and above all, in God’s revelation 
of Himself in Holy Scripture as the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series) 


THE NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 12:42-48 


St.Paul had deep convictions regarding his position and responsi- 
bility. “This is how one should regard us, as servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover, it is required of stewards 
that they be found trustworthy” (1Cor.4:1,2, RSV). The supreme 
responsibility of any minister of Christ is to be faithful in teaching 
the Word, the Law and the Gospel. 

All Christians are priests in God’s eyes (1 Peter 2:9). How do we 
use the Word of God? Do we obey His will in all phases of our life? 
What about our use of earthly wealth and possessions? 


A Faithful and Wise Steward 
I. He remembers that he is a slave of Jesus Christ (vv. 42-44) 


A. This text brings us a parable of a ruler and master of a large 
household. The steward is in charge while his lord is away. A most 
important part of a steward’s duty is to give the servants their just 
portions of food. “Blessed is that servant whom his lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing.” 


B. The steward, then, has a well-defined position and well-defined 
responsibilities. He is only temporarily “over his household.” His 
status is really that of a “slave” —dovih0¢ (v.43). This is the posi- 
tion of all who are in the kingdom of God. (Cf. 1 Cor. 6:19; Catechism, 
Explanation of the Second Article) 

C. The Christian steward, therefore, while a slave of Jesus Christ, 
is most thankful to his divine Lord for making him a member of 
His household, His kingdom. St.Paul, the greatest of the apostles, 
was proud to call himself “a servant {slave} of Jesus Christ.” (Rom. 
ee 

D. The deep practical meaning for you and your life. You belong to 
your Lord and Savior. All that you have you hold in trust for Him. 
Your knowledge and skills, your investments, deposits, and the money 
in your pocket; your time and position in life—all have been given 
to you by the Lord, who has made you His own in Christ. Your 
present control over your possessions is only temporary. 
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Il. He is ready to receive his Lord at any time (vv. 45, 46) 


A. The verses preceding this text speak of the second coming of 
Christ. “Be ye therefore ready also, for the Son of Man cometh at an 
hour when ye think not” (v.40). The Lord might return to His 
household at any time. The steward must be ready to receive Him 
when He comes. “Let your loins be girded about and your lights 
burning.” (V.35) 

B. Stewards must remember this. The text intimates that there will 
be temptation to misuse the master’s goods and servants. The steward 
says: “My lord delayeth his coming. . . .”. The steward who beats the 
other servants and overindulges in food and drink is surely not ready 
to receive his lord. 

C. Unfaithful stewards, surprised in sin when the Lord returns, will 
be severely punished and assigned their lot with the unfaithful. More 
details regarding the fate of the wicked are given in the account of 
the last Judgment. (Matt. 25:41-46) 

D. Are you ready to face your Lord when He comes? How are you 
spending your time when you are free to do as you wish? How are 
you using the property over which you now have control? How do 
you treat those who are under your influence? 


Ill. He knows and obeys the principle of reward and punishment 
(vv. 47, 48) 

A. Those who know their Lord’s will and do it not will be severely 
punished. This is a sobering thought for ministers and for those who 
have received special training in the Word of God. It shows church 
members that they must be the leaders in the doing of the Lord’s will. 
Think of what this means for us in the Lutheran Church! We are 
noted for thorough training in the Bible and Catechism before we 
are confirmed! “This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that 
thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God might be 
careful to maintain good works.” (Titus 3:8) 

B. Those who do not know His will will be punished for disobe- 
dience with few stripes. (See Luke 10:12-15; Rom. 2:11, 12) 

C. This principle of reward and punishment concerns highly favored 
disciples and requires faithfulness and zealous service in the Lord’s 
household. How many talents has He given to you? What are you 
doing with them? Will He say this to you: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”? 
(Matt. 25:21, 23) 
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D. The true stewardship principle recognizes responsibility to God, 
Do not compare what you do or give with what another does. It is 
not hard to find someone with whom we compare very favorably. 
You are accountable not to man but to the Lord! What will He say 
concerning what you have done with what He has given you? 

The Holy Gospel for this day is often considered one of the most 
difficult of the entire year. The parable of the unjust steward is really 
full of meaning for us in the light of this text. We must have a Chris- 
tian understanding of our stewardship obligations. The Law of God 
is necessary even for believers, who still must fight against their flesh 
and the devil. “. .. give an account of thy stewardship” (Luke 16:2), 
The Lord Himself asks you to do this. Are you an honest, responsible, 
and generous steward of Jesus Christ? 

Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANZ 


THE TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 11:20-24 


“The Hub of the Universe,” nickname applied to Boston; has its 
origin in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s provincial statement that “Boston 
Statehouse is the hub of the solar system.” 

Worthier of that title is Capernaum, “Jesus’ own city,” from which 
His ministry radiated in all directions into all the world. J. Ylvisaker 
(The Gospels, p.434) calls Capernaum “the crib of the heavenly 
Jerusalem and the cradle of the kingdom of God.” 

Nevertheless, an instance of seeing and not believing. Capernaum 
and Jerusalem (cf. Gospel), together with some of the satellites of the 
Capernaum-Jerusalem axis, loom before us in rubbled ruin and 
ominous warning, teaching us not to neglect and so forfeit our spiritual 
advantages. 


NOTE. Preachers who prefer another introduction are reminded (a) that 
August 10 is St. Lawrence’s Day, the commemoration of a third-century deacon 
and martyr of the Church at Rome (Lutheran Cyclopedia, p. 574), for which 
the German Agenda of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod provided 
propers, and (b) that seventeenth century and later Lutherans recalled the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Our Lord in the Gospel for the Day (St. Luke 
19:41-48) by reading the “History of the Destruction of Jerusalem” at vespers 
on this Sunday (the text of the “History” will be found in many German 
Lutheran hymnals). 


Spiritual Opportunities — Use Them, or Lose Them 


I. Woe unto them who waste their opportunities and the gifts of the 
Spirit (cf. Epistle ) 
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A. The same Christ who came to Capernaum, Chorazin, and Beth- 
saida is marching up and down the avenues of our communities. Jesus 
comes to us individually. What kind of reception do we give Him? 
He never forces His way into our lives; we can ignore Him. (Cf. 
G. Studdert Kennedy’s poem “Indifference” ) 

B. Few church members are in danger of deliberately rejecting 
Christ. We seldom decide to run Jesus out of our lives. As someone 
has expressed it: “We seldom lose our religion by a blowout; it is 
generally by a slow leak.” Another: “I never consciously gave up 
a religious belief. It was as if I had put my beliefs in a drawer, and 
when I opened it, there was nothing there at all.” 

C. We become so involved with a variety of interests, so tangled 
up with the matters of this world, that Jesus is squeezed out. 1 Kings 
20:40: “Thy servant was busy here and there.” We miss the boat. 
Story of mine explosion, sealing off miners in gas-filled prison from 
which no escape. After ambulances had carried away lifeless bodies 
of 80 men, grimy rescuer emerged with scribled notes found beside 
bodies of victims. Each had its own pathetic message. Name of God 
was prominent in most. One read simply, “Have the baby baptized, 
and be sure to go to church.” In face of death men frequently say 
what should have been said in the midst of life. Beware of pro- 
crastination. 

D. Church people develop a false sense of security. They point with 
pride to their having been baptized and/or confirmed by this or that 
prominent pastor. Speak in glowing terms of their pious forebears. 
All the while they may be drifting far from the cross. The gifts they 
have received rust in disuse. They speak in matter-of-fact way about 
all they learned of Christian doctrine in day school or confirmation 
class. But woe unto us when we can talk of the Passion of our Lord 
and Savior in even tones and think of Calvary with a quiet pulse! 
(Cf. Ezek. 33:31, 32) 

E. The farmer neglects his field, and he loses his harvest. The 
student neglects his studies, and he fails. The businessman neglects 
his business, and he goes bankrupt. The church member neglects the 
things of the Spirit, and he loses his own soul. The farmer may not 
throw acid on his soil or plant weeds. The student may not get drunk 
every week end. The businessman may not be dishonest. The church 
member may not actively oppose Christ. But they all fail because 
they fritter away their opportunities. 


F. There comes an end to the day of grace and opportunity. Jesus 
may knock at heart’s door more than once, but finally He comes in 
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judgment. Then woe unto those who have “neglected so great sal- 
vation” (Heb.2:3)! At the end they force the loving Christ to say, 
“Thou shalt be brought down to hell” (v.23). They make the cross 
their gangplank to hell. (Cf. 1 Cor. 1:17) 


II. Blessed are they who “know ... in this their day” (cf. Gospel) 
and use their opportunities 


A. Our advantages in our day of grace even greater than those of 
Capernaum et al. Ours is the whole Bible, the completed work of 
Christ, the entire Gospel of grace, the church with all its ministrations, 
and the cloud of witnesses. We have golden opportunities. Luke 
12:48: “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required.” 

B. Welcome Christ into your heart and home and life. Feed on 
the Bread of life. Use the Word. Read devotional literature. Partake 
frequently of the Sacrament. 


C. As you think of the terrible consequences of spurning God's 


grace, find comfort and courage in today’s Introit: “God . . . shall 
hear my voice . . . deliver my soul... from the battle.” He will 
“give ear to my prayer. . . . He shall sustain me!” 


D. Our thoughts and emotions before the cross, if they are Spirit- 
filled, will become motives and drives. They will lead to devoted 
service of Jesus. (Spell out a few specific opportunities for service.) 
We will use the gifts of God to His glory. Col.2:6: “As ye have 
therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him.” Even 
as Jesus, while it was day, was bent on working the works of Him 
that sent Him, so will we. 

May your day of grace become a day of glory! Live under the 
power of Jesus’ cross! Hold that cross before your dying eyes! 


Cleveland, Ohio BERTWIN FREY 


THE ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 23:1-12 
You and I would much rather hear someone else receive words of 
reproof and condemnation than hear ourselves reproved and admon- 


ished. To hear someone else rebuked in a way makes us feel good 
because we infer that we are much better than the one admonished. 


If we read the words of our text in such a way, we will obtain 
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little value. To hold up our hands in horror because of the sins of 
the Pharisees, whom Christ condemns, is valueless. Rather in the 
light of that condemnation we must ask ourselves: 


What About Our Personal Godliness? 
lL What is its standard? 


A. We have two choices—the Word of God or what others 
(teachers, society, associates, etc.) say or do. In our language, our 
views on morality and divorce, etc. we can follow the crowd and 
public opinion or the Word of God. Who has not heard as an excuse 
for an action, “But, mother, they are all doing it!” 

B. For personal godliness we must make the Word of God our 
standard of faith and actions. We must beware of the standard of 
society, the world, or even religious leaders. Go back again and again 
to the Scriptures—in private reading of Bible, Bible classes, and 
the like. 

If we do not, we tend to become legalistic and loveless (v.4). To 
turn from the Word of God will change all of the Bible into Law 
that never lightens man’s burden of sin, for we shall be blind to the 
Savior and to His Gospel, even as were the scribes and Pharisees. 


II. Does it include both faith and resulting action? 


A. Christ condemned the Pharisees because their godliness did not 
include both faith and resulting good works. 

B. Christ today condemns dead orthodoxy (faith without works, 
James 2:14 ff.) and self-righteousness (striving for works without faith 
in Jesus). Much of what is called Christianity today lacks power be- 
cause it falls into one of these two categories. 

C. We must take heed to have a godliness that flows from faith in 
Jesus, who died for us and in whom we have forgiveness. We have 
no power for godliness if we are satisfied with dead orthodoxy or 
with liberalism. To boast of a faith that does not show itself in good 
works is hypocrisy and self-deceit. No godliness without a Savior; 
but with a Savior we have godliness. 


III. Does it recognize Christ as the Master and others as brethren? 


A. A real threat to personal godliness is pride and self-seeking. 
Godliness cannot exist where these are present. The case of the 
Pharisees (vv.5-7). Self-exaltation is an offense in the Christian 
Church. All self-seeking in church members and officers, in our 
personal human relationships, we must avoid. 
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B. Godliness is humble, recognizing Christ as the Master and one 
another as brethren. We all sit at the feet of Jesus as Teacher. Our 
godliness is a service to Jesus. Even those in a position of leadership 
in the church remember that Christ is the Master and follow Christ's 
leadership, looking on the fellow Christians as brethren. 

C. The Lord both warns and encourages us to have this type of 
godliness by declaring: v. 12. 


IV. Does it reveal itself in service? 


A. Godliness in relation to our fellow men shows itself in service 
(v.11; Matt.20:26). Here is the mark of true greatness. Here we, 
however, run counter to the general practice of the people of this 
world. 

B. Therefore in examining our personal godliness, we need to ask: 
Am I ready to serve my fellow Christians, my fellow men? Our 
church work, all our activity in the family as well as at work, will 
have the end and goal of serving one another. To grow in personal 
godliness is to grow in service to one another. Mention of local 
opportunities and areas of Christian service. 

What about your personal godliness? Lest we become guilty of 
becoming like the Pharisees whom Christ condemned, we must 
evaluate and re-evaluate our godliness in the light of these four 
questions. 

Springfield, Ill. LEWIs NIEMOELLER 


THE TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 5:33-37 


The Gradual for this Sunday sets the theme as well as any that 
we could possibly formulate. We have in it the use to which the 
tongue is urged in praise of God; the sincerity with which this is to 
be done in that it is the soul that does it; and the purpose that it 
will serve in that the humble hear of it and are made glad. Nor 
should the Gospel of Christ's loosing the tongue of the man born 
deaf and dumb be ignored. We may confidently assume that Jesus 
loosed his tongue for the purpose for which the deaf man used it— 
to glorify God. Jesus still does the same also for us, so that with 
Paul in the Standard Epistle for this Sunday we not only can but must 
confidently state: “By the grace of God I am what I am.” This being 
what we are by grace is evidenced by the use to which we put our 
tongue. Because we are what we are by the grace of God, ours is 
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The Christian Tongue 
I. It gives expression not merely to a high type of morality 


A. The sayings by them of old time. These were the gathered 
interpretations of the Scriptures which formed the ethics of the Jews. 
They took the basic commands of God and tried to explain them in 
all the wide variety of applications which might arise. This is a perfect 
expression of legalism and the legalistic spirit to this day, also within 
our church. 


B. The powerlessness of all such sayings. They cannot possibly cover 
every case and as a result permit convenient exceptions. They are 
always merely “sayings,” that is, “letter,” which cannot give life. To 
consult these sayings, ancient or modern, in order to determine a course 
of action, to establish the limits to which one can go, is in itself 
a denial of the indwelling Spirit of God. 

NoTE. In this section the very obvious application is the living by Law that 
some would still identify with living in the faith of Christ. Here arise all the 


hurts in the church. The tongue is not Christian that still attempts to live 
by precept. 


Il. It is moved solely by Christ 


A. He sets Himself up in contrast to all mere sayings. This is 
almost the central emphasis here, Christ's “But I say unto you.” If we 
do not know Him beyond Teacher, Guide, Model, Example, there is 
no reason why the “but” here should carry any particular meaning 
for us, much less any reason why we should heed it beyond the sayings 
of old time. 

B. He deepens and broadens the sinfulness of sin. Legalism often 
escapes condemnation because it fulfills its own simple demands. 
Under the revelation of Christ here, no one escapes, however well he 
keeps the sayings. The fact of the matter is that with or without an 
oath not one ever perfectly expresses what he truly is, none except 
Christ. This is condemnation of everything that we say apart from 
Christ. 

C. He is what He asks of us, and He enables us to be like Him 
in His self-giving. This is what is often missed in our hearing of 
Christ. We think that He sets up a higher ethics, a tighter moralism. 
But His real message is Gospel, and what He asks of us is enabling 
in that He furnishes the power in faith to be and do what is asked. 


NOTE. In this section we must develop Christ’s approach to us so that 
everything begins with the Person who is here addressing us. Otherwise we 
are likely to preach a new, even Christian, Law and drive people to despair. 
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It is the Savior who reveals Himself here and offers Himself to us to save us 
from our sins of the tongue and enable us to glorify God as our tongue is 
Christian, that is, as it expresses the faith that is in us. 


Ill. It shows forth the glory of God 


A. It sees everything in relation to God. Here wv. 34-36 should be 
developed. We say nothing about anything that does not give expres- 
sion of our relationship to God and our faith in God’s relationship 
to us. 

B. It gives expression to Christ-in-us. This is the only reason 
why we can ever let our conversation be a simple yes and a simple no. 
Otherwise our conversation would still proceed from our old selves, 
and this would also be of evil. 

NOTE: Here is where mention should be made of “Whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.”” There are times when the oath is demanded, but 
only because we are still involved in an unregenerate society, the kingdom of 
this world. But it is never of our own will that we swear. It is always be- 
cause of need outside ourselves — government and love of the brother. Knowl- 
edge of this in itself is an indication that the tongue is Christian and gives 
expression to the new man, the Christ in us by faith. 

As great a danger as any to which we are exposed is the danger of 
expressing something else than faith in Christ. Faith in Christ is our 
motive and our power. Faith in Christ alone guides the tongue. 
Otherwise it is not Christian. “The life which I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” This is what makes for a Christian tongue. 


Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


THE THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MARK 12:41-44 


Baptist parson Roy McLain writes: “Last year a thief broke into 
my office study and with rude hands pried open drawers, rummaged 
through desk and papers, and scattered things in whirlwind fashion 
all over the place. Pictures were removed from the wall during the 
search for anything of value. But one picture over a kneeling altar 
was left untouched: Sallman’s ‘Head of Christ,’ beneath which a light 
burns all the time. That picture was left untouched. Was it that the 
thief, seeing those honest eyes, was arrested in his burglary? I know 
not — all I know is that it was left in its place without being touched. 
The same eyes look down in penetrating grief and wrath upon those 
who, while plundering through God’s world, selfishly snatch for them- 
selves the good things without acknowledging His divine right.” 
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It was the eyes of the Lord Jesus which long ago beheld the mul- 
titude throwing their gifts into the treasury chest. Those same eyes 
are still watching: 


The Quality and the Quantity of Our Gifts 
I. Jesus observes how we place our gifts into His treasury (entire text) 


A. Jesus is not primarily comparing sums but hearts. 
1. The widow's gift was a genuine sacrifice of thanksgiving. 


2. Gifts of the rich showed unwillingness to sacrifice. They gave 
leftovers — from the top, not the bottom, of their pockets. 


B. The quality of the gift makes it more or less in the eyes of God. 


C. Faith is essential to bring quality into your gift. “Without faith 
it is impossible to please Him.” 
1. Faith in the sacrifice of Christ. This is the only sacrifice of 
propitiation. Our sacrifices are sacrifices of thanksgiving — 
no more and no less. 


bo 


. Also faith in God to provide. “Seek ye first the Kingdom . . . 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” God's promise 
is, “And whatsoever he {the righteous man} doeth shall 
prosper.” 


D. The widow had no thought of praise. She was not aware of 
the physical eyes of Jesus or any other eyes looking upon her. 
Her only thought was to give her whole living to God. The 
quality of her gift remains unsurpassed. Yet she was completely 
humble about it— perhaps even apologetic. Even her name is 
unrecorded. Thereby God honors all nameless individuals who 
give of themselves. 


E. The fact that the place for gifts was outside the temple may 
suggest the thought “No praying without paying” —not that 
we must pay to make our prayers efficacious but that when 
a person prays, “Thy will be done,” he is asking for his own 
hands to be opened, and his pocketbook along with them. 


F. “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” We hear no complaint, 
no moan, and no “gripe” from the widow's mouth. It was an 
act of joy. 


G. Jesus knows the quality of our gifts as He knew that two mites 
were all the widow’s living. 
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Il. Jesus also observes what we place into the treasury 
A. Quantity is secondary to quality, but it is important. In the text 


Jesus mentions the amounts. 


B. Quantity calls for the decision “How much.” This should not 
be too difficult after we have determined the how. 


i. 


The time-honored suggestion is the tithe. Abraham tithed 
before Mosaic law of the tithe. Many New Testament Chris- 
tians have found the tithe a practical answer to the question 
of quantity of giving. Many do much more—some less. 
God makes no prescription. 


. An interesting question — Did Jesus tithe? We do not 


know — but we do know He never criticized the tithe. Matt. 
23:23 — “and not to leave the other [the tithe} undone.” The 
scribes and Pharisees criticized Jesus for breaking many 
Mosaic laws—but they never criticized Him for failing to 
tithe. 


. God looks not only at “how much” but at “from how much 


it is given.” (Matt. 10:8; 1 Cor. 16:2; Luke 12:48) 


. In determining how much, it is again important to remem- 


ber that self-consecration precedes wealth consecration. The 
example of the Macedonians, who first gave themselves, could 
be cited. 


C. Should we discuss the question of witnessing to others of our 
gifts? When we tell others what we do, it must be in the spirit 
of sharing our joy — not boasting or bragging. We witness of 
our joy in the sacrifice of Christ which forgives and saves, and 
our joy in the sacrifice of thanksgiving which we bring in terms 
of time and talent. Is it wrong to witness of the sacrifice of our 
treasure? Tithers usually witness humbly and joyfully. They 
share their joy with others. 


Jesus alone is capable of judging the quality and quantity of our 
gifts. But He does judge. He says we cannot serve God and mammon. 
He wants us to give in a manner and in an amount that shows where 
our love and faith is. “To give” is the fruit of love and faith —nec- 
essary fruit. God so loved the world that He gave — He did not lend, 
borrow, complain, tip, or hold back. He gave, and thereby He set the 
pace and example for us. 

Baltimore, Md. GEORGE H. SOMMERMEYER 
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LUKE 2:14 IN THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Prof. B. M. Metzger, reviewing Dr. K. Stendahl’s The Scrolls and the 
New Testament (Harper, 1957) in Theology Today (April 1958), 
selects from the symposium, among others, the essay of Ernest Vogt, 
S.J., which discusses the meaning of the concluding phrase in the 
angelic chorus at Christ’s birth (Luke 2:14). The reviewer writes: 
“The nominative exdokia, in the inferior textus receptus, was rendered 
by the King James translators, *. . . on earth peace, good will among 
men.’ The RSV translators, choosing the variant reading exdokias 
witnessed by the earlier Greek manuscripts, render the phrase, *. . . on 
earth peace among men with whom he is pleased.’ The evidence in 
the Qumran texts not only offers decisive linguistic support for the 
Semitic construction lying behind the variant evdokias but also indi- 
cates (as Vogt points out) that ‘God’s good pleasure refers more 
naturally to the will of God to confer grace on those He has chosen, 
than God’s delighting in and approving of the goodness in men’s lives’ 
(p.117). Thus the meaning of Luke 2:14 is ‘.. . peace among men 
of God’s good pleasure, that is, among his chosen ones.” There is 
no doubt that the reading evdoxias is the authentic one and that the 
reading evdoxia of the Byzantine, Caesarean, and other texts is an 
attempt at clarifying to the reader the somewhat obscure phrase. 
At any rate in these texts there are many variants which obviously 
attempt such clarification. But if that is true, would not the emen- 
dation which Luther renders, . .. wud den Menschen ein W oblgefallen, 
with its application to all men, much better explain the phrase than 
its restricted sense, “among his chosen ones”? At least, the thought 
that God, Messta nato, is pleased with all men, agrees very well with 
the preceding phrase, “on earth peace.” = JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE CALL TO DIE AND TO LIVE 


Under this heading, Prof. J. W. Bachmann, in the Lutheran Quarterly 
(February 1958), directs the attention of Christian ministers to their 
sacred task, closing his article with the following stirring appeal: 
“But it is a wonderful world, too, where we can know in the cross 
God's love for us, incompetent and sinful though we are. Secure in 
that love we can set about our work with a zest which comes from 
knowing not that we are capable, but that God is capable of using 
even us. God calls us to call others. What a frightening burden! 
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What a glorious responsibility! There is something of both, even 
as the Christian life seems to be full of strange mixtures of joy 
and sorrow. . . . When we face the responsibility of communicating 
God's call to others, there is bound to be a mixture of anticipation and 
hesitation. But in the presence of God and in the community of those 
who are reconciled to him and to one another, we can know joy in the 
midst of inevitable sorrows: we can know the life that grows out of 
dying daily. “Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the 
Gospel’s, the same shall save it.” Before that, we read: “Without the 
cross the call to live is nonsense; without the cross the call to die is 
impossible. In the cross the call to live and the call to die are not 
two calls but one, the one call which is basic to every other call. 
We are called to die with Christ in order that we may also live with 
him.” Again: “Men would like to think that if only they could be 
good-hearted, law-abiding citizens and follow a few simple psycho- 
logical principles, they and their families would be healthy and pros- 
perous. .. . This is probably the most popular so-called religion of 
our time, but it is as far from Christianity as the most ignorant 


superstition of the world’s remotest areas.” 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


EXCERPTS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Stockholm. — A bill authorizing the ordination of women as pastors 
in the Swedish Lutheran Church was passed here by both chambers of 
the Riksdag (Parliament). Theoretically the measure permits women 
to receive the priestly office in the state church as of July 1959. It 
climaxes a fight for the ordination of women begun in 1919. However, 
the ordination of women ministers will not be possible until the bill 
is approved by the Lutheran Church Convocation, which will meet in 
extraordinary session next fall. At its last biennial sessions, held in 
October 1957, the convocation voted 62—36 against such ordination. 
Should the convocation again exercise its veto right, a parliamentary 
measure proposing abolition of this privilege is expected to be sub- 
mitted to the Riksdag. 

Dr. Yngve Brilioth, archbishop of Uppsala and primate of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church, has submitted his resignation on reaching the 
retiring age of 67. Elections will be held in the dioceses in June to 
choose three candidates from among whom King Gustaf will name 
a successor, probably in August. 

Augusta, Wis.— Seven brothers, all ministers, participated in the 
dedication of the new $150,000 Grace Lutheran Church here May 4. 
The Rev. Edmund Schedler, pastor of the 850-member congregation, 
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said that it was the first reunion of the brothers since they gathered for 
the funeral services of their father, the Rev. Paul Schedler, Sr., in 1949. 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa.— The proposed merger of the World Council 
of Churches and the Internationa! Missionary Council was hailed here 
as a “dramatic symbol” of the ecumenical movement, by Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper of New York, executive secretary of the Congregational 
Christian Missions Council. He told more than 100 leading churchmen 
at the annual meeting of the United States Conference for the WCC 
that the union, “consummated in principle at Ghana in 1957, will be 
completed in 1960 at the World Council's next assembly.” 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa.— Forty-three of the 170 member communions 
of the World Council of Churches admit women to the “full ministry,” 
Dr. Roswell P. Barnes of New York, executive secretary of the United 
States Conference for the WCC, reported here. He said 24 other de- 
nominations “ordain women to a limited ministry of one kind or 
another.” Of the remaining council members, he said, 76 “do not 
ordain women,” and there is “no up-to-date” information on the 
other 27. 

New York. — George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, was named 
to receive the 1958 Quadragesimo Anno award of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU), it was announced here. He was 
cited for his “courageous actions toward instilling in the American 
labor movement the principles of social justice and charity as enun- 
ciated by the Roman Catholic Church in the great social encyclicals.” 

Washington, D.C.— Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) Patrick J. Ryan, chief 
of Army chaplains, has advised the senior chaplain at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., not to give official approval to the erection 
of a statue of St. Maurice, patron of the foot soldier, unless Protestant 
objections are withdrawn. In a letter to Chaplain (Col.) Albert C. 
Wildman, a Presbyterian USA minister, Chaplain Ryan said that 
St. Maurice is the patron of all Roman Catholic infantrymen but that 
he is not necessarily the patron of foot soldiers of other faiths. He 
warned the base chaplain not to involve the intercreedal chaplain 
branch in a sectarian controversy. 

Chaplain Ryan, a Roman Catholic, made it clear that the project 
was initiated by lay officers at Fort Benning and was not one with 
which the chaplains have any connection. Erection of the statue was 
protested in letters to President Eisenhower by the General Commission 
on Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel, a Protestant group repre- 
senting 37 communions, the National Lutheran Council, the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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Durham, N.C.—Some 250 North Carolina Negro ministers at- 
tended an all-day conference here designed to add 250,000 Negro voters 
to the state registration books. The session was sponsored by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. The meeting was the first 
of a series of statewide rallies planned in the South. 


Little Rock, Ark. — Testimony was completed in chancery court here 
in trial of a suit brought by 10 Negro clergymen and attacking the 
constitutionality of two state laws aimed at preserving segregation, 


Karachi, Pakistan. — Several hundred thousand Christian farmers in 
Pakistan, who were dispossessed by fleeing Indian Moslems ten years 
ago, will be given new land by the government. 

Pakistan President Iskander Mirza gave the assurance to Dr. R. 
Norris Wilson, executive director of Church World Service, now visit- 
ing the agency’s centers in 22 countries. CWS is the relief arm of the 
National Council of Churches in the U.S. 


Santa Barbara, Calif.— Dr. John W. Behnken, President of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, said here the denomination is not 
“aloof” from the rest of Lutheranism. Consultations toward bridging 
theological gulfs which have kept Missouri Synod Lutherans separated 
from most other Lutheran groups will be continued, Dr. Behnken told 
delegates to a meeting of the church’s Southern California District. 
He said the Synod will be represented at meetings (at Oslo, Norway, 
in August) of the commission on theology of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

New York, N.Y.— Property valued at more than $3 million has 
been turned over to the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church at Gun- 
tur, India, by the United Lutheran Church in America. Dr. Earl S. Etb, 
executive secretary of the denomination’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
said the property includes eight hospitals, a college, five high schools 
and training schools, and 800 elementary schools. In addition, the 
United Lutherans are deeding 2,000 churches, chapels, and auxiliary 
buildings of worship to the Indian Church. Official transfer of the 
property was made at ceremonies in St. Matthew’s Church in Guntur. 

Washington, D.C.— The crime rate in the United States set a new 
all-time record in 1957, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, disclosed here. A total of 2,796,400 crimes were 
known to police in 1957, an increase of 9.1 per cent over the previous 
record set the year before, Mr. Hoover said in the FBI’s annual publi- 
cation “Uniform Crime Reports.” 
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London. — The dropping of religious opposition to birth control was 
recommended by a Church of England committee in a report to be 
submitted to this summer’s Lambeth Conference of Anglican and Epis- 
copal bishops throughout the world. Most of the committee’s report, 
a 220-page book entitled The Family in Contemporary Society, was 
devoted to arguments for and against birth control. It was prepared 
by a group of 19 theologians and sociologists appointed at the request 
of Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, archbishop of Canterbury. The com- 
mittee was headed by Canon Max Warren, general secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

“The more we understand of our procreative powers, the more re- 
sponsible we are for the way in which we use them,” the report said. 
“If our conscience will not tolerate, when we know how to prevent it, 
a torrent of infant deaths, no more should we, with the knowledge we 
have, encourage an ungoverned spate of unwanted births.” 


Chicago. — Separation of church and state in this country is “har- 
monious and co-operative, for both institutions are founded upon faith 
in God and belief in man’s dignity,” Assistant Secretary of State Andrew 
H. Berding said here. Addressing Protestant editors at the 39th annual 
meeting of Associated Church Press, Mr. Berding pointed out that “our 
form of government separates church and state in terms of any control 
of either by the other.” 

Berlin. — A special commission of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID) has started work on a revised version of Martin Luther's 
translation of the Old Testament. Headed by Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin, chairman of the EKID Council, the commission comprises 
15 prominent theologians — 10 clergymen active in practical pastoral 
work and 5 Old Testament scholars. The latter group will watch that 
the peculiarities of Luther’s translation and his typical language will be 
preserved as far as possible. 

Capetown, S. Africa. — Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican archbishop of 
Capetown, in a letter to local newspapers, urged contributions to the 
defense fund for 91 Europeans, Africans, blacks and whites, committed 
for trial in Pretoria on charges of high treason. The trial is scheduled 
to open at the end of June. 


Defendants include the Rev. Douglas Chadwick Thompson, Metho- 
dist minister of Springs, Transvaal. All are opponents of South Africa’s 
apartheid (racial segregation) policies. Originally 156 men and women 
were arrested in December 1956 on the treason charges, but a long- 
protracted magistrate’s hearing resulted in charges against all but 
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91 defendants being dropped. Two of the original defendants were 
clergymen —the Revs. J. H. Calata and W. S. Gave, both African 
Anglican missionaries. 


New York, N.Y.—A Christian Technical Assistance program, de- 
signed to speed up relief to the suffering millions of Asia, was pro- 
posed here to the executive committee of Church World Service. 
The program, which would permit interchange of church specialists 
in agriculture, child care, welfare, and handicrafts, was submitted by 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson, CWS executive director, in a report on his 
global tour of church relief and rehabilitation work. 

Washington, D. C. — Congressional efforts to strengthen enforcement 
of Federal laws against the mailing of obscenity received a boost here 
when senators Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) and William Langer (R.- 
N. Dak.) introduced a bill in the Senate substantially similar to one 
just approved by the Judiciary Committee in the House. 


Philadelphia. — Evangelical and Reformed Church members were 
urged to give strong support to public schools, in a statement drafted 
by the denomination’s Board of Christian Education at its annual meet- 
ing here. The statement also opposed diversion of tax moneys to 
nonpublic schools and endorsed the released-time program for religious 
instruction, higher school taxes and teachers’ salaries where needed to 
improve schools, and a “comprehensive or balanced” curriculum instead 
of overemphasizing science. 


Geneva. — There are nearly 71 million Lutherans in the world, and 
they represent 32 per cent of all Protestants, according to the 1958 
directory of the Lutheran World Federation. Seventy per cent of all 
Lutherans are represented in the federation, the directory said. 

A breakdown showed that 49,600,000 Lutherans belong to member 
churches of the federation and 5,300,000 to nonmember churches. 
An additional 15,800,000 belong to the United Churches in Germany. 

The directory placed the number of Lutherans in Europe at 
59,500,000, of whom 42,900,000 are represented in the federation. 
Of the 8,400,000 Lutherans in America, 5,700,000 are embraced by 
the federation. 


Berlin, — Church leaders warned here that a new East German de- 
cree, banning religious instruction in high schools and colleges, may 
also be used to subject elementary school Catechism classes to Com- 
munist control. They pointed out that the decree, which was promul- 
gated by Fritz Lange, the East German education minister, had already 
banned religious instruction in the higher elementary school grades. 
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New York, N.Y.— Federal Judge Archie O. Dawson refused to 
dismiss a suit brought against the merger of two Protestant denomina- 
tions into the new United Church of Christ but criticized both sides 
for bringing a religious dispute into the civil courts. The judge denied 
a motion challenging the U.S. District Court's jurisdiction to try the 
case initiated by four Congregational Christian churches and a number 
of laymen and ministers opposed to the union. He ordered the issue 
brought to trial. 


New York, — Discovery of an important Judean caravan highway in 
the Holy Land, known as the Way of Shur in the Bible, was announced 
here by Dr. Nelson Glueck, president of Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. He said the road led southwest from 
Beersheba to Sinai and from there to Egypt. It is mentioned in Genesis, 
Exodus, and Numbers. Dr.Glueck announced his discovery shortly 
after returning from a series of explorations in the Negeb, Israel’s 
southern desert. A Biblical archaeologist, his speciality has been the 
investigation of the arid Negeb and reconstruction of its ancient history. 

“Our important discovery lies in the fact that we found two Judean 
kingdom fortresses overlooking the valley of Ruheiba or Rehoboth,” 
Dr.Glueck said. “The discovery of these fortresses indicates we were 
indeed on the ancient Way of Shur.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


PAUL M. BRETSCHER, professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER, assistant professor at Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ENTERPRISE: Sources of American Presbyterian 
History. Edited by Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loetscher, and 
Charles A. Anderson. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
336 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Three outstanding historians of the Presbyterian Church have combined 
their erudition and skill to produce a first-rate collection of source materials 
for the history of the Presbyterian Church in this country. The first part, on 
Colonial Presbyterianism (1706—1783), treats the beginnings, the Great 
Awakening, and the period of the Revolutionary War. The second part 
(1784—1869) tells of the formation of the first General Assembly, the 
westward movement, the period of voluntary societies, Old School vs. 
New School, and the slavery conflict. The final part (1870—1956) is 
concerned chiefly with the social and cultural changes of the period, 
although the theological aspects are not entirely neglected. The selections 
which the editors have made are good; almost without exception they are 
long enough to be adequate. The typography, too, is to be commended. 
This is excellent supplementary reading for Presbyterian and American 
church history. CARL S. MEYER 


THE HIGH CHURCH PARTY, 1688—1718. By George Every. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (London: S.P.C.K.), 1956. xv and 
195 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


In 1688 the “Glorious Revolution” placed William and Mary on the 
English throne in place of James II. In 1689 the Toleration Act became 
law. Not until 1689, according to the scholarly author, was the expression 
“The High Church Party” used in an ecclesiastical sense. Before that time, 
he maintains, this party could scarcely be distinguished from the rest of 
the Church of England. With meticulous minuteness the presentations on 
comprehension and prayer-book revision, on the convocation controversy 
and occasional conformity, on heresy and schism, unfold the inner life of 
the church in this thirty-year period. A Low Churchman in the early 
18th century was, according to Every, always a Latitudinarian. The Evangel- 
ical movements, Methodism, and the Oxford Movement were outcomes 
of the background which the author has investigated so thoroughly. 

CARL S. MEYER 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY: VALUES IN CONFLICT. By 
John Cuber, Robert Harper, and William Kenkel. Third Edition. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 510 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


While admitting that there are many causes of social problems, this 
text is written from the “clash of values” frame of reference. This is 
a significant and interesting approach to us because it treats values as data 
without advocating a value position. This new edition has not only 
brought the factual information up to date, but has added new material 
on old age, pressure groups, and civil liberties. Even more important than 
the material content which describes sixteen of the major social problems 
in America, it provides a disciplined framework for their study and 


amelioration. Davip S. SCHULLER 


THE MIND OF THE MAKER. By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1956. 200 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


This “extraordinarily interesting study,” as Claude Welch called it, is 
one of the dozen or so really constructive contributions to the doctrine 
of the Trinity in our generation. Granted that occasionally she exposes 
herself to legitimate criticism by going a bit too far, it is still a good 
thing that after fifteen years Miss Sayers’ stimulating and provocative 
essay is once more made available, this time in an inexpensive and handy 
format that invites “bite-by-bite” reading both by theologians and by all 
those who are interested in the phenomenon of literary creativity. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


GESCHICHTE DER HISTORISCH-KRITISCHEN ERFORSCHUNG 
DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS VON DER REFORMATION BIS 
ZUR GEGENWART. By Hans-Joachim Kraus. Neukirchen, Kreis 
Moers: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 1956. 478 
pages. Paper. DM 24.00. 


Kraus intends his work as a supplement to Ludwig Diestel’s great history 
of the subject in 1869—both by describing the monumental develop- 
ments since that time, and by letting earlier scholars speak more for 
themselves. As a result this volume is almost a “reader” in the primary 
sources, while at the same time they are systematized and evaluated. 
Of greatest significance is the fact that the author's basic orientation is 
theological, although philosophical, political, and other crosscurrents re- 
ceive due attention. Throughout the question is asked, “What has hap- 
pened to the Reformation principle of sola Scriptura?” and a concern for 
Luther’s Inkarnationsverstandnis der Heiligen Schrift is expressed re- 
peatedly. 

Kraus is aware of the pastor’s needs and the peril of abandoning the 
problems of Biblical criticism and interpretation to the specialist. Indeed, 
only he who is unaware of the problems will neglect them. Particularly the 
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last two chapters are most significant for their portrayal of developments 
since the first World War and their frank admission of unsolved problems 
on the contemporary scene, such as the relation of history to Heilsgeschichte, 
and the questions of tradition and “theological exegesis.” All in all, it 
is far more serviceable, stimulating, and comprehensive than Duff, Grant, 
Gray, Kraeling, and other comparable works in English. It deserves trans- 
lation. HORACE HUMMEL 


PHAZNOMENOLOGIE DER RELIGION. By Gerardus van der Leeuw. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. 808 pages. Cloth. 
DM 39.00. 


Since its first publication in 1933, this outstanding manual has appeared 
in French, Italian, and English editions. The posthumous second edition 
contains two entirely new chapters (of which No. 102, “Die christlichen 
Konfessionen,” is eminently worth reading), plus numerous other altera- 
tions and additions. 

The fact that phenomenological studies have recently fallen somewhat 
into disrepute scarcely diminishes the encyclopedic value of this work as 
a companion volume to Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough or other 
anthropological and comparative religious studies that the pastor may own. 

Amid the excellent systematizations one finds no theories as to the 
development of religion nor value judgments as to their comparative 
worth; but, at least empirically, the author is well aware of the supremacy 
of Christianity, whose phenomena are considered prominently throughout. 
Unfortunately, as it happens so often, Lutheranism is somehow lost in the 
shuffle between Romanism and “Protestantism.” Exhaustive bibliographies 
stimulate further reading. The section on “Mythus” (pp. 468 ff.) is 
especially relevant to many contemporary theological discussions. 

HORACE HUMMEL 


CODEX CLIMACI RESCRIPTUS GR4A:CUS. By Ian A. Moir. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1956. xi and 117 pages, plus plates. 
Cloth. $5.50. 


Moir has provided a trustworthy transcription and an authoritative 
analysis of a most interesting palimpsest in the library of Westminster 
College, Cambridge (MS. Gregory 1561 L). Under the Syriac of John 
Climacus, Moir has deciphered with the aid of ultraviolet light a Greek 
text (which he dates in the seventh century) that was in part a synopsis 
of the Gospels and in part a curious continuous narrative, neither harmony 
nor lectionary, made by weaving together passages from Matthew and 
John, unique in the history of Bible texts. 

Textually the palimpsest is interesting. In Matthew, forty-three variants 
from the Textus Receptus are noted, eight of them not cited for any 
manuscript in the great critical editions. Of the remainder, three variants 
seem to suggest some connection with D in this book. In Mark, of the 
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twenty-one variants, three are unique. Four of the remainder point to 
a clear affinity with the “Caesarean” group of manuscripts. In John, one 
hundred nine variants are noted. Eight of these support the view that the 
manuscript or its archetype had some connection with D—and perhaps 
also with Sinaiticus before its correction. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE ROYALISTS DURING THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. By Paul 
H. Hardacre. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. xiv and 185 
pages. Cloth. 12.50 Dutch guilders. 


A scholarly study of the social and economic conditions of the Royal- 
ists in England between 1642 and 1660 has long been needed. Vander- 
bilt’s Hardacre has now admirably supplied that need. Ecclesiastical affairs 
receive ample treatment in his study: A whole chapter is devoted to “The 
Religious Victims of the Long Parliament, 1642—1649,” both Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics; half of another chapter discusses “Religious Factors 
and the Land Revolution” under the Commonwealth, 1649—1653; Crom- 
well is largely presented in terms of his attitude toward toleration; and 
the essay on authorities has one section on “The Anglican Clergy and the 
Universities” and another on “Roman Catholics.” CARL S. MEYER 


PAST FINDING OUT: THE TRAGIC STORY OF JOANNA SOUTH- 
COTT AND HER SUCCESSORS. By G. R. Balleine. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. xi and 151 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


In 1792, at the age of 42, Joanna Southworth of Devonshire, England, 
heard “voices.” In 1801 she published her first of many books, The Strange 
Effects of Faith. As the movement continued, Joanna claimed the ability 
to issue “seals” to the faithful. When she proclaimed herself the “Bride,” 
about to become the mother of “Shiloh” (at the age of 64), her 
hysterical condition led to shock and delusion, so that she died (1814). 
Others followed her. Among them were George Turner, John Wroe, and 
Zion Ward. The author lists no less than fourteen ‘“Southcottian Sects” 
(among them Purnell’s House of David). Some of these leaders were 
paranoiac or psychopathic. Their appeal was to the lower middle class. 

The author claims that “here a modern Prophetic Movement can be 
studied under a microscope in a way that helps us to understand prophets 
of an earlier age” (p. xi). False prophets will arise; a study of their 
falsehoods can lead to an understanding and an awareness (as well as 
a beware-ness) of their errors. CARL S. MEYER 


BELIEVING IN GOD. By Daniel Jenkins. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956. 94 pages. Boards. $1.00. 


Jenkins is a Congregational minister who teaches one quarter each 
year in the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago 
and devotes the rest of his time to ministering to the congregation of the 
King’s Weigh House Chapel in London. All in all, he has produced 
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a uniquely good book in the field of modern apologetics that will certainly 
help the thinking layman understand his faith better and may go a long 
way toward breaking down barriers for the agaostic seeker. Unless he is 
well read in this field, even the parish parson will profit from this book. 
For this reviewer, the most significant chapters were the one on the 
“proofs” for God’s existence—an exceedingly simple but penetrating 
analysis of their strength, dangers, and presuppositions — and the chapter 
on the intellectual and moral fruits of Christian faith. The last chapter, 
“Is the Christian God the God for All Men?” is the most devastating 
critique of modern agnosticism that this reviewer has ever read. The 
weakest chapter was the one on the relation between Jesus Christ and 


belief in God. HENRY W. REIMANN 


CHRIST AND THE MODERN OPPORTUNITY. By Charles E. Raven. 
Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1956. 88 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


Raven, formerly vice-chancellor of Cambridge University and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, here makes a brilliant attempt to relate Christ to 
modern science, social problems, and the role of the church. 

Although Raven writes as a man of the older generation and in many 
respects remains an unreconstructed liberal, his Christianity is vibrantly 
alive to the modern scene, and his devotion to the living Christ is con- 
vincingly in evidence. His style is pungently incisive, and the lectures are 
liberally sprinkled with provocative asides. 

Student pastors will find this book especially interesting, but almost 
every parish pastor will relish the chapter “Christ in a World of Science,” 
where, after describing the present shattering of the omnicompetence of 
materialist science, Raven endeavors to show how the dynamic of 
Romans 8 is reconcilable with an evolutionary concept of creation. The 
last chapter is an equally stimulating lecture on the Church as the Blessed 
Community, the Fellowship of the Spirit. HENRY W. REIMANN 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. By Otto Eissfeldt, 2d edi- 
tion. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. 954 pages. 
Cloth. Price not given. 


This brief notice intends only to call the attention of our readers to the 
second edition of this famous German isagogics by Tibingen’s learned 
Lutheran Old Testament scholar. It is 202 pages longer than the first 
edition (1934). Additions and changes have been made throughout the 
work; there is also one entirely new and noteworthy section: “Apokryphen- 
und Pseudepigraphenartige Schriften unter den Qumran-Texten.” For 
those to whom the language is no barrier it may be recommended as 
representative of contemporary scholarly thought. 

Eissfeldt is much more cautious and reverent in his treatment of prob- 
lems than Pfeiffer, the author of what is probably the most widely circulated 
English introduction. In terms of present trends in Old Testament scholar- 
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ship Eissfeldt is “right of center”; at the same time he still stands within 
the mainstream of “classical” literary criticism, greatly tempered and influ- 
enced by subsequent contributions, to be sure, but not nearly so ready to 
abandon older methods entirely as many Scandinavian scholars like Engnell 
at Uppsala and his followers are more or less prepared to do. 


HORACE HUMMEL 


WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? By Stephen Neill. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. 92 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


The person rather than the work of Christ is the subject of this book, 
which popularizes the fruits of Biblical and historical scholarship in 
a way that will enable most laymen who read this book to understand 
Christology better. Although the chapters on the New Testament are 
good, this reviewer was particularly impressed with the masterful way in 
which Neill explains the intricacies of the Trinitarian and Christological 
controversies and shows why the church had to reject what it did. Also 
illuminating, but far too briefly sketched, are the suggested Christological 
approaches in meeting the non-Christian religions and movements of our 


time. HENRY W. REIMANN 


THE HYMNODY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Louis F. Benson. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1956. 310 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


This is a long-awaited reprint of the original edition published in 1927. 
Its Presbyterian author is in many respects the most famous hymnologist 
America has thus far produced. While one may not always agree with 
its author, such instances are the exception rather than the rule. Regard- 
ing Martin Luther the author says in part: “His great work lay in freeing 
the hymn from its shackling Latinity, and developing a vernacular hym- 
nody.... Luther’s hymns, so long disregarded in the Reformed Churches, 
are nevertheless the foundation of Protestant song.” (Pp. 75—76.) 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


DER MODERNE KATHOLIZISMUS. By Walter von Loewenich. 2d edi- 
tion. Witten: Luther-Verlag, 1956. 461 pages. Cloth. Price not 
given. 


More harmonious relations existed especially in Europe between Roman 
Catholicism and the Evangelical churches at the close of World War II than 
before, but since then there has been an increasing estrangement. This von 
Loewenich attributes largely to the dogmatic definition of the assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. He also refers to the adaptability of Roman Catholic 
scholars to the theories of modern science despite papal utterances against 
Modernism. But this, he holds, in no way indicates any diminution of 
respect for papal authority and infallibility. 

Christian unity is Von Loewenich’s deep concern, but his investigations 
do not encourage any optimism regarding a possible rapprochement be- 
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tween Rome and the Evangelical churches, notwithstanding the appar- 
ently more friendly approach to the Reformation by such Roman Catholic 
writers as Joseph Lortz, whom he regards as even more dangerous to the 
Evangelical faith than declared enemies like Denifle and Hartmann Grisar. 


No matter how energetically he may dissent from some of the author's 
positions, however, no serious student of interconfessional relations can 
afford to ignore this book. L. W. Spitz 


THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD. By Thomas Verner Moore. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1956. 401 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


In preparation for this book, the author (a Carthusian monk who was 
formerly head of the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry at the 
Catholic University of America) sent a questionnaire (quoted and dis- 
cussed in Appendix II) to Roman Catholics in all walks of life. He be- 
lieves that the responses give “a true picture of the ‘varieties of religious 
experience’ in the devout life of [Roman] Catholics of our own day in 
the United States of America” (p.394). By analyzing his correspondents’ 
replies and by drawing heavily on influential mystics in the Latin tradition, 
especially St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross, Moore not only 
strives to describe the experiences of those who allegedly have drawn 
especially close to God, but also encourages all his readers to do the same. 
Specific suggestions to this end are given in the epilog and bibliography. 
The author’s spirited defense of the spiritual experiences which he reports 
suggests a reappraisal of our frequent and facile dismissal of the problem to 
which he addresses himself. HoRACE HUMMEL 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL WORK. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 194 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Typical of many conversations which social workers are having with 
other professions is this series of twelve lectures published by the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies. Particularly thought-provoking is Thomas 
Bigham’s chapter, “Cooperation Between Ministers and Social Workers.” 
He candidly admits that pastors are apt to look at social workers with 
kindly misunderstanding, hoping to find at best “first aid to the pastor,” 
while social workers regard most ministers as “out of date, out of touch, 
and untrained.” He strikes beneath the usual appeal to “be good chaps 
now and shake hands” by facing the question of basically conflicting 
philosophies. In the description of several cases he indicates where social 
work and pastoral work must function together, “not as a flying buttress 
to the superstructure, but as a necessary buttress in the structure itself.” 
For pastors of inner-city churches and all workers at settlement houses 
this reviewer recommends Robert Spike’s account of his work at Judson 
Memorial Church in Greenwich Village, “Social Work in a City Parish.” 


DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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LA PROBLEME BIBLIQUE DANS LE PROTESTANTISME. Edited by 
Jean Boisset. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. 169 
pages. Paper. 500 fr. 


This brochure offers seven essays. M. Goguel, in discussing the rela- 
tion of criticism and faith, insists that the cross of Christ as an historic 
fact demands historical investigation and the interpretation of faith. Both, 
he says, require freedom; both are necessary. P. Lestringant finds in Heils- 
geschichte, “redemptive history,” the principle which unifies the Bible. 
E. Jacob traces the history of the Old Testament canon and shows that 
the church today hears the living God speak through it. H. Strohl’s 
interesting and informative essay presents the distinctive contribution of 
each of the major sixteenth-century reformers to the science of interpreta- 
tion. Eichrodt sees the dominant motifs of kingdom of God and covenant 
binding the Old and New Testaments together. O. Cullmann’s essay — 
available in English in The Early Church — emphasizes that today a true 
understanding of the Word must begin with philological and historical 
exegesis before proceeding to theological interpretation. F. J. Leenhardt 
discusses the use of the Bible in solving modern ethical questions; he feels 
that we cannot get direct ethical guidance from the Bible by a prooftext 
method, but must seek to apply our understanding of the whole of Scrip- 
ture to ethical questions. 


It is worthy of note that most of these essays fall into the area of 
hermeneutics. The present volume is an important contribution to this 
area of Biblical theology. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DIE ABENDMAHLSLEHRE IN DEN REFORMATORISCHEN BE- 
KENNTNISSCHRIFTEN. By Ernst Bizer and Walter Kreck. 
Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 71 pages. Paper. DM 3.45. 


Kreck restricts himself to Questions 65—68 and 75—82 of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Bizer covers the Eucharistic doctrine of the Lu- 
theran Catechisms, the Augustana, the Apology, the Smalcald Articles; 
he disposes of the Formula of Concord in a single paragraph as a tragic 
misunderstanding of that for which Martin Luther actually stood. The 
value of his paper lies in the impressive quantity of instructive collateral 
material that he has brought together to illuminate specific phases of 
the Eucharistic definitions of the Lutheran Symbols. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


MILTON AND THE ANGELS. By Robert H. West. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1955. 237 pages. Paper. $4.50. 


Twentieth-century Milton scholars no longer hold that the blind poet 
was a Puritan Fundamentalist whose angelology was rigidly Biblical. 
West, who teaches at the University of Georgia, has analyzed the angelo- 
logical background of Milton in Christian tradition, in scholasticism, and 
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in the occult and Platonic revivals of 17th-century England. The result 
is a mass of facts most helpful to literary critic, Puritan historian, and 
theologian alike. John Gerhard receives only passing treatment on p. 22, 
and the roles of Boehme and Paracelsus also need further explication. 
The Puritan divines hold an ambivalent view, perpetuating many scholastic 
conclusions on the spirituality of angels and yet half inclining toward 
the Platonic patristic view that included the possibility of angelic bodies. 
West holds that in Milton’s angelology the dominant mood is that of 
this Puritan compromise. HENRY W. REIMANN 


BIBLE AND SWORD: ENGLAND AND PALESTINE FROM THE 
BRONZE AGE TO BALFOUR. By Barbara W. Tuchman. New 
York: New York University Press, 1956. xiv and 268 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Religious and political motives are found in the origins of Britain's 
role in the restoration of Israel. The spiritual is rooted deep in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition; the material, in the demands of trade and commerce 
and Empire. The relations between Britain and Palestine from the time 
of Phoenician tin traders to the ratification of the Balfour Declaration by 
the League of Nations in 1922 provide an interesting framework for one 
aspect of Jewish history. Israel exists today both because of and in spite 
of Britain. 

The book is well organized; the narrative flows smoothly. The bibli- 
ography and notes (pp. 225—252) give evidence of wide reading. Despite 
a number of flaws and outright errors of fact in the book, present tension 
in the Near and Middle East makes this an arresting piece of background 
reading. CARL S. MEYER 


AURELII AUGUSTINI CONTRA ACADEMICOS, DE BEATA VITA, 
ET DE ORDINE. Edited by William M. Green. Utrecht: Spectrum, 
1955. 148 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


These three books from Augustine’s Milanese and Vericundum period 
are offered as a contribution to our knowledge of the thought life of 
the great African saint and of the Neoplatonic philosophy to which he 
held prior to his conversion. The best codices from the 9th to the 12th 
century are here put together and compared. The footnote references to 
works of Cicero, Plotinus, Virgil, Varro, and others indicate Augustine's 
erudition and the learning and diligence of the editor who compiled this 
collection. These books are helpful in resolving the difficulties which 
scholars face when analyzing the decision of Augustine to enter the 
church. They apparently establish the validity of his faith before he 
received Baptism at the hands of Ambrose in 389. 

This edition by the University of California's Green supplements and 
corrects the Benedictine editions in Migne, which are based on Mss. from 
the 16th century. 
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An understanding of these three books will do much to clarify con- 
flicts among the different elements — philosophical, theological, Christian, 
and pagan— in the personality of Augustine before his forty episcopal 
years in Africa. In a very real way the conversion of an intellectual or 
highly trained and educated person today is likely to involve similar prior 
and even postconversion struggles. Perhaps an insight into Augustine’s 
problems will help such people and their pastors. Both the details and 
the fact of Augustine’s particular problem and struggle make these 
1570-year-old works relevant for today. GILBERT A. THIELE 


STYLISTIC CRITERIA AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By W. J. Martin. London: The Tyndale Press, 1955. 23 pages. 
Paper. 1/6. 


By comparing Homeric literary criticism (especially that of Wolf 
and his followers) with Pentateuchal criticism (inaugurated chiefly by 
Wellhausen), Martin attempts to demonstrate the complete untenability 
of the latter because of the disproof and abandonment of the former. 
Although the sweeping conclusions at which he arrives may be questioned, 
the pamphlet may be read with profit as an indication of the literary 
problems which face Biblical scholars and of the eternal necessity of 
labeling hypotheses as just that. HORACE HUMMEL 


TRAVAUX LITURGIQUES DE DOCTRINE ET D’HISTOIRE. VOL. I: 
DOCTRINE. By Bernard Capelle. Louvain: Abbaye du Mont 
César, 1955. 282 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Lutherans will probably see as the most worthwhile part of this 
Festschrift for and by Abbot Capelle the penetrating commentary on 
the Sunday collects of the Roman Missal, which takes up the last quarter 
of the book; since, with few exceptions, the collects of the Roman missal 
are the originals of the collects of the Common Service Book, the materials 
here presented are extensively available for Lutheran use. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE "SENSUS PLENIOR” OF SACRED SCRIPTURE: A DISSERTA- 
TION. By R. E. Brown. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company, 1955. 
xiv and 161 pages. Paper. $2.50. 


One of the major problems of 20th-century theological investigation 
is the hermeneutical problem. This Roman Catholic doctoral dissertation 
is worthwhile reading for every serious student of this problem. Brown 
surveys the field of noematics, which deals with the various senses of 
Scripture; offers a brief but extremely useful history of exegesis, from 
early Jewry to the present, in order to document his assertion that the 
concept of a sensus plenior is not at all a new one, although the term 
or classification is; proposes a “fuller sense” as the best explanation of 
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the New Tesetament’s exegesis of the Old, of patristic exegesis, of the use 
of Scripture often found in the liturgy, and of certain types of “theo- 
logical exegesis”; and propounds in detail the concept of a sensus plenior, 
including its relations to other Scriptural senses, the criteria for determin- 
ing its presence, and attempts to answer various objections raised 
against it. 

If the sensus plenior were defined as a statement of God’s ultimate 
intent throughout the Old Testament, which we in the New Testament 
understand from the vantage point of the fulfillment, but which the people 
of the Old Covenant understood either not at all or only very dimly, 
it would seem to be possibly a useful classification with which to work. 

It would also seem that Brown’s Roman Catholic prepossessions pre- 
vent him from adequately investigating or considering the extent to 
which both Testaments, as well as all subsequent ecclesiastical exegesis, 
were involved in the thought forms and usages of their times. This 
reviewer has the uneasy feeling that the use of sensus plenior may be 
a convenient device for Roman scholars and others to have their cake 
and eat it too, i.e., to maintain many traditional interpretations and 
still keep abreast of modern thought. 


Some of the controls which he lists also seem unsatisfactory. In spite 
of the author's abnegations, we see only a difference in classification 
between the “fuller sense” and a “multiple literal sense.” And, John 16:13 
notwithstanding, we wonder by what criteria this methodology might 
be applied to the New Testament. HORACE HUMMEL 


.THE AREOPAGUS SPEECH AND NATURAL REVELATION. By Ber- 
til Gartner. Uppsala: Almquist och Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1955. 
289 pages. Paper. 20 Swedish crowns. 


The author holds that Luke’s writings betray both Jewish cultural 
currents and “the Hellenistic influence which was increasingly pervading 
the entire Mediterranean world” (p.18). He concludes: “There is, there- 
fore, reason for supposing that the Areopagus speech and its narrative 
framework are part of an informal interrogation by the education com- 
mission of the Areopagus court.” (P. 64) 

The speech is not an attempt to prove the existence of God on the 
basis of the divine in us, as Stoicism did. “Its function here is purely 
and solely that found in the Old Testament: not to prove that God exists, 
but to characterize Him” (pp.98f.). While the Stoics held that “Cosmos 
without the all-pervading Logos is no longer cosmos” (p.171), St. Paul 
presents the “Old Testament-Jewish doctrine of God as an intervening 
and acting God” (p.177). Giartner affirms the Pauline character of 
the speech, but asserts that “when it comes to the actual terminology and 
the literary form, Lucan influence must of course be allowed for.” (P. 250) 

E. L. LUEKER 
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HEBREW MAN. By Ludwig KGhler; translated from the German by 
Peter R. Ackroyd. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 160 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


This small but excellent volume bears the imprint of its author’s wide 
training and experience. Designed as a supplement to works on archae- 
ology, which naturally tend to limit themselves to external matters, it 
concerns itself primarily with the thought, the jurisprudence, and the 
physical characteristics of the ancient Hebrew. 

It is recommended for readers who are prepared for the higher critical 
viewpoints Kohler takes for granted. Here is disclosed the vast chasm 
which separates primitive Hebrew thought and life from modern forms 
—a fact which both the lay reader of the Bible and the exegetical 
specialist often neglect at their peril. “Oral tradition” is vividly described 
(pp. 69 ff.), the ancient Hebrew sense of “history” is well delineated 
(pp. 118 f.), and extremes in the comparison of Hebrew culture with 
that of its ancient neighbors are aptly warned against (pp. 123 ff.). The 
possible Sitz im Leben of Deuteronomy, Job, and Proverbs receives special 
elucidation. Likewise well brought out is the way in which the often 
embryonic and incomplete forms of the Old Testament are “fulfilled” or 
replaced in the New. HORACE HUMMEL 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. Volume II: The End of the 
Middle Ages. By David Knowles. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. xii and 407 pages. $8.50. 


Knowles here continues his valued researches into the history of the 
friars, monks, and canons in England during the Middle Ages. The period 
dealt with is that of Wyclif and Chaucer, Henry V and Thomas de la Mare, 
when the Middle Ages are drawing to a close. Knowles has made both 
the weaknesses and the services of the religious orders evident in this 
well-balanced account. It can be described without exaggeration as a 
monumental study. CARL S. MEYER 


THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF LATIN AMERICA. By Donald 
E. Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 963 pages. Cloth. $8.50. 


The authors have succeeded surprisingly well in compressing four- 
and-a-half centuries of Latin-American history into a single manageable 
volume. Worcester and Schaeffer feel that many books overemphasize 
the conquest and the late 18th century. They attempt to rectify this state 
of affairs by giving due attention also to the less spectacular but no less 
important interim period. 

Church leaders, missionaries, and anyone else interested in the Carib- 
bean area and South America will do well to absorb the solid historical 
background which this volume can impart. W. J. DANKER 
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CONFUCIUS. By Shigeki Kaizuka; translated from the Japanese by 
Geoffrey Bownas. New York: The Macmillan Company (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin), 1956. 191 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Kaizuka turns in a competent piece of work as he describes with 
genuine empathy the thought and the ways of Confucius and the China 
of the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. in which he lived, when the city- 
state was the chief political form and aristocratic oligarchies were crowding 
out the rightful princes in defiance of tradition. Confucius emerges as 
a classicist with a profound respect for traditional learning, and a humanist 
with reverence for personality. The man who failed in his attempts to 
instigate revolution, but whose political reforms were carried out 350 years 
later, stands out clearly in this book in his roles of statesman, philosopher, 
and educator. W. J. DANKER 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD, AN INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By John L. McKenzie. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1956. 317 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The scholarly Jesuit author offers this volume as a kind of Old Testa- 
ment theology and hermeneutics for nonspecialists, especially those who 
are dismayed by the results of modern historical and critical research. 
In a fascinating and adroit synthesis, he accepts in the main the theories 
of modern scholarship but at the same time fits them into a framework 
which, from his point of view, does not violate the basic assumption of 
a divine revelation and a supernatural element of inspiration. As he 
points out, “readers, whether [Roman] Catholic or not, may be surprised 
to learn how much freedom of opinion the [Roman Catholic} Church 
wishes her members to enjoy.” (P. vi) 

While the author is eminently successful in achieving a historical 
interpretation of the Old Testament, more attention might have been 
paid to the development of thought from one period to the next. Again, 
apologetic emphasis on Israel’s uniqueness fails to distinguish sufficiently 
between the certainty of faith and the certainty of history. But these are 
minor criticisms that are not intended to qualify the over-all success 
of McKenzie’s endeavor. HORACE HUMMEL 


THE MESSIAH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Helmer Ringgren. 
Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, 1956. 71 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

This too-brief survey may serve as an introduction to some of the 
modern viewpoints on Messianism, especially those championed by Scandi- 
navian scholars, but it should really be read in conjunction with a com- 
pleter treatment of the subject. 

Ringgren explicitly sets out to show how the traditional Christian 
interpretation of many Old Testament texts as “Messianic” may be recon- 
ciled with historical and literal exegesis by a better understanding of their 
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original connection with Israel’s royal ideology. “The belief in Christ, 
the Messiah, is rooted ultimately in the ancient Oriental ideas of the 
divine king” (p.24). Like other Scandinavians, however, Ringgren is 
a bit too eager to find and trace these parallels in surrounding cultures. 
Again, his attempts to associate practically all the psalms, including most 
of the individual laments, with the royal ideology, and to force even the 
Servant poems into the same mold, seem exaggerated. Yet his final words 
deserve quotation: “The Greeks proceeded from mythos to logos, from 
myth to abstract thinking and ideas; in the Bible there is another way: 
the Word became flesh. In Jesus Christ the idea of the songs of the 
servant of the Lord has become reality.” (Pp. 66,67) 


HORACE HUMMEL 


THE MIDDLE EAST, ITS RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Edward J. 
Jurji. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 159 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Jurji, a native of the Middle East, is professor of Islamics and Com- 
parative Religion at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

He proposes an idealistic and radical approach to the solution of 
Middle Eastern problems. On the premise that religious divisions are 
at the bottom of the political disturbances, he advances the plausible sug- 
gestion that only by interfaith understanding can the rocky road to 
peace in the Middle East be smoothed to any degree. 

Many will charge Jurji with overoptimism and a lack of realism. But 
it is obvious that none of the three great monotheistic faiths can point 
to its past role with undiluted pride. 


Readers will value, even if they disagree in places with, his section 
on Islamic religion and culture. Of particular interest is Jurji’s survey 
of the four principal Christian traditions found in the cradle land of 
the Gospel, as well as of the Melkites, the Maronites, the Jacobites, and 
other Eastern churches. W. J. DANKER 


FROM DOMESDAY BOOK TO MAGNA CARTA. 1087—1216. By 
Austin L. Poole. Second Edition. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. xv and 541 pages. Cloth. $4.80. 


HUGH DU PUISET, BISHOP OF DURHAM. By G. V. Scammell. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1956. x and 355 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


FROM BECKET TO LANGTON: ENGLISH CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT, 1170—1213. By C. R. Cheney. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1956. x and 212 pages. Cloth. 18s. 


The first title is Volume 3 of the fourteen-volume Oxford History 
of England from the Roman period to the present. Volume 3 deals with 
the period from William Rufus, the successor of the Conqueror, to the 
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death of John, the successor of the Lion-Hearted. Their father, Henry II, 
ruled over the Angevin Empire at its height. During this period the 
Crusades fashioned much of the political and ecclesiastical life of Europe. 
Eminent churchmen, such as Anselm of Canterbury, Thomas a Becket, 
Alexander III, and Innocent HI, are met with. Ecclesiastical and political, 
economic and literary details, as well as national affairs and domestic 
concerns, are recounted by Poole with the authority of a master. 

During the reign of Henry II and into the reign of Richard I the 
Bishop of Durham, Hugh du Puiset, was an important, without being 
a dominant, figure, although for a brief time he served as vice-regent, in 
addition to his episcopal duties in the diocese of Durham. He himself 
was a man “who had held a great position without being a great man” 
(p. 245), but the forty years of his episcopate were important decades 
for the church and the realm. Scammell has presented a balanced, full 
account. 

Cheney tells about the bishops of the late 12th and early 13th cen- 
turies. He is concerned about the relations between England and Rome, 
the relations between church and state, the internal relations in the diocese, 
and the role of the laity. Canon laws and decretal collections are discussed, 
as are church patronage and diocesan government. The growth of papal 
power influenced the whole administration of the church and the relations 
of clergy and people during the period of the first three Angevin kings. 
This interrelationship C. R. Cheney has treated most competently. 

The medieval church in England was Roman in the period under 
review. It was to remain Roman for another three centuries. The period 
from 1087 to 1216 is treated in a comprehensive fashion by Poole. The 
activities of a ranking bishop for almost the entire second half of the 
12th century tell much of the total life of the period. The treatment of 
English church government during the last half century of the period 
gives a fuller understanding of that phase of ecclesiastical activity. The 
history of the church is made up of ecclesiastical government and politics, 
of the relationships between church and state, of the interrelationships 
between the economic and social order and the church, as well as the 
thought of theologians. The three books here reviewed will give the 
student of English church history valuable understandings of the period. 


CARL S. MEYER 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: AN EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY. By 
J. Alexander Findlay. London: The Epworth Press, 1956. x and 166 
pages. Cloth. 12/6. 


This book is designed to aid thoughtful people who are not content 
to skip the portions of the Gospel of John that they do not understand. 
The author makes use of all the resources of advanced criticism to find 
meaning in John. In some cases his meanings appear to be tenuous. His 
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view of the author is that he was a native of Judea, well known to the 
high priest, an eyewitness, the Presbyter John of Papias, not the son of 
Zebedee. He identifies the disciple whom Jesus loved with Lazarus. 


In the first twelve chapters Findlay leans heavily on the work of Hugo 
Odeberg and makes much use of rabbinical lore. He feels that John and 
the Synoptics are in frequent opposition, that the text of John has 
suffered severe dislocations, that John 6 is not Eucharistic, that Jesus did 
not make wine at Cana, and that John 21 is genuine and from the hand 
of the author. He makes much use of symbolic exegesis, at times per- 
suasively, at times not. This commentary is not the type that should be 
put into the hands of lay people. The theologian who uses it will gain 
some insights; he who never sets eyes on it is not likely to miss anything. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH: EIN BEITRAG ZUR BEGEGNUNG 
DES AMERIKANISCHEN PROTESTANTISMUS. By Reinhart 


Miiller. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. x and 129 pages. Cloth. 14.50 
guilders. 


Rauschenbusch is generally regarded as the foremost exponent of the 
social gospel, but this, Miiller believes, is an inadequate evaluation of 
Rauschenbusch’s influence. He also points out that failure to consider 
that Rauschenbusch was a polemicist (“die Schriften Rauschenbuschs sind 
Kampfschriften”), and that for that reason a systematic reconstruction of 
his theology is difficult, also makes many evaluations of Rauschenbusch 
inadequate. Miller’s own interpretation revolves around these points: 
Rauschenbusch was a professor of church history; he was a noted preacher; 
Christianity and socialism were his concerns; the kingdom of God was 
his dominant theme; he influenced theology in Germany; he had a decided 
influence on the ecumenical movement. This interpretation of his thought 
and activities deserves a high rank among Rauschenbusch studies. 


CARL S. MEYER 


EXPLORING THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited by W. T. Purkiser. 
Kansas City: Beacon Hill Press, Kansas City, 1955. 447 pages. Cloth. 


EXPLORING THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by Ralph Earle. Kansas 
City: Beacon Hill Press: Kansas City, Mo. 1955. 467 pages. Cloth. 
$7.95 for both volumes. 


These two volumes, of Nazarene origin, are intended as textbooks for 
college level survey courses. They might also be found usable for high 
school classes with sufficient background, and probably also as combination 
Bible-reading guides and elementary introductions for laymen. Both books 
are clearly and interestingly written. Special pleading of Nazarene views is 
at a minimum. 
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The Old Testament volume always strives to emphasize the theological 
message of narratives, and the entire final chapter is devoted to “The 
Message and Meaning of the Old Testament.” In spite of the inevitable 
popular generalizations of a work of this sort, its statements are almost 
always careful and informed. Fanciful schemes, apparent in most Bible 
handbooks, are little in evidence (cf. pp. 47 and 320). A certain uneven- 
ness in isagogical matters is apparent (perhaps because of multiple 
authorship): the general tone is very conservative, at times almost tradi- 
tionalistic (many “types of Christ” are artificially found, for example), 
but at other places one notes a surprising openness, and often various 
opinions are merely listed without further comment. A skilled instructor 
could easily use this book as a point of departure for a stimulating study 
of the Old Testament. 

The volume on the New Tesetament, like its companion volume, is 
designed to meet the needs of an initial Bible survey course. Questions of 
special introduction are briefly treated. Most space is ailotted to a running 
review of the contents of the New Testament writings. These discussions 
are models of compressed information, and the authors have the knack 
of hitting on the points that require explanation for a better understanding 
of the whole. HorACE HUMMEL 

FREDERICK DANKER 


MARSILIUS OF PADUA: THE DEFENDER OF PEACE. Vol. I: The 
“Defensor pacis.” Translated by Alan Gewirth. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. xciv and 450 pages. Cloth. $8.50. 


The Defensor pacis (1324) was the major work of Marsilius of Padua 
(ca. 1280—1342); it is one of the major works of political science of the 
Middle Ages. During the age of the Reformation rulers and their ad- 
visers, e. g.. Thomas Cromwell in Henry VIII’s England, found much in the 
treatise for their purposes. Its relevance for the present cannot be dis- 
missed because of the passage of six centuries. 


Marsilius glorifies the state, which, he believes, is the product of man’s 
reason. The will of the people is the source of legitimate political power. 
The purpose of the state is to insure peace so that men may attain happi- 
ness and well-being. Marsilius advocates a church state, in which the state 
has dominance over the church. The ruler by the authority of the “faith- 
ful legislator” possesses coercive jurisdiction over laymen and clergymen. 
Church councils, summoned by the “faithful legislator,” have authority 
over popes and bishops. Inadequate as these few sentences are as a sum- 
mary of Marsilius’ conclusions, they indicate the importance of his thought. 

The translation by Gewirth is smooth. No translation will remove the 
tediousness of some of the precise analyses which Marsilius makes. The 
patience of the reader, however, will be rewarded when it reaches the 
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section on the papal claims to plenitude of power in the second discourse 
(chapters xix to xxvi). The readers will be grateful for Gewirth’s en- 
lightening introduction; he will profit much more if he will read also 
his first volume, Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy 
(1951). A deeper understanding of the modern problem of church-state 
relations will be the result. CARL S. MEYER 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM. By James S. Stewart. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 74 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


In reflecting, writing, and preaching on the world mission, pastors and 
church leaders will gain valuable help from this slender (and expensive) 
volume by one of Scotland’s distinguished preachers. Fourteen brief medi- 
tations are devoted to a searching study of missionary motivations. Especi- 
ally in missions the church has been finding it hard to do the right thing 
for the right reason. “In the last resort, the one reason for missions is 
Christ” (p. 14). “The total action of God in history, the whole revelation 
of God in Christ — this is the basic argument” (p. 11). This, rather than 
the motives of commission, compassion, community, or continuity, is 
fundamental. Stewart draws the imperative of missions from the indicative 
of “the mighty acts of the Incarnation, the Cross and the Resurrection.” 
He modestly disclaims anything so ambitious as attempting to sketch a 
theology of missions. But what he writes here will help stimulate the 
church in its quest for one. 


This book is a delight to read. Lucid, clear, strong, startling are ad- 
jectives that spring to tongue tip as Stewart calls the church to rise up 
out of static complacency and find both the souls of men and her own true 
self out on the highways and byways with Christ. W. J. DANKER 


WITH HEARTS UPLIFTED. Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Rock Island: 
Augustana Press, 1956. 200 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Here are 60 meditations by the pastor of Gloria Dei Church, St. Paul. 
He does not say everything about every subject—one looks for more 
on the atoning, cleansing meaning of the death of Jesus Christ, and one 
would delete some opinions on the development of the truth of the 
Trinity. But what he says in a meditation written after he had con- 
firmed his son and administered Holy Communion to him sets forth the 
needs not only of youth but of the church — needs which his devotional 
words help meet: “How important and dynamic is the spirit of reverence 
and earnestness . . . If they lose that reverence before God, I know that 
life will go hard and sophisticated and shut them off from heaven's grace. 
If they keep it alive like a living flame, life can be full of miracle and 
wonder, and reverent hands will reach out and touch the very hem of the 
tobe of the Eternal God. . . .If anyone can be helped by this father’s 
meditation, I will be glad.” Be glad. GEORGE W. HOYER 
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THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. By André Parrot; translated by Beatrice 
Hooke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 112 pages. Cloth 
$2:75: 


“How amazing is the persistence of ‘holy places’! Religions may change, 
but their sites are changeless. What a dramatic and eventful history has 
unrolled since the day when King David purchased from Ornan the 
Jebusite a portion of land on which he built the first altar and dedicated 
it to Yahweh!” (Foreword, p. 13). Thus the author summarizes his de- 
lightful account of the various religious structures on the temple hill in 
Jerusalem in this the fifth in his series of “Studies in Biblical Archaeology.” 
Fittingly over two thirds of the discussion concerns the two temples which 
play the most important roles in Biblical history: the temples of Solomon 
and Herod. In addition, Ezekiel’s ideal temple, that of Zerubbabel, and 
the contemporary Moslem Haram esh-Sherif also receive brief attention. 


Parrot makes ample reference to possible archaeological parallels which 
may illuminate the architecture and symbolism of the Biblical structures 
(especially those of Mari on the middle Euphrates, for whose excavation, 
so fruitful for Biblical scholars, the author is probably best known). He 
makes cautious use of the best authorities and guides the popular reader 
easily through the welter of different opinions on certain particulars. The 
volume is profusely furnished with illustrations and excellent line draw- 
ings. Like the others in the series it is a model of its type and deserves 
an excellent sale. Only its relatively high price is to be lamented. 

HORACE HUMMEL 


THE IDEA OF HISTORY. By R. G. Collingwood, edited by T. M. Knox. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xxvi and 339 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 

These posthumous papers of the late professor of philosophy at Oxford 
were first published in 1946. 

Collingwood regards history as a special form of thought; to him the 
task of the historian is to penetrate the thought of the agents whom he is 
studying. The idea of history is “the idea of an imaginary picture of the 
past.” History is “for” human self-knowledge. “The value of history, 
then, is that it teaches us what man has done and thus what man is.” 

Present-day historians, in regarding history as a science concerned with 
the past actions of man which must be investigated and interpreted, are 
the heirs of writers of the past and about the past who themselves have 
had divergent views of history. The philosopher-historian or the historian- 
philosopher must examine and grasp the thought of these historians. This, 
too, Collingwood has done in this selection of essavs. 

History and religion have interrelationships, and there is a history of 
religion. The theologian, no less than the philosopher, will find The 
Idea of History stimulating and enriching. CARL S. MEYER 
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SATISFACTIONS IN THE WHITE-COLLAR JOB. By Nancy C. Morse. 
Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1953. Cloth. 235 pages. $3.25. 


When the researchers began this study of white-collar workers, they 
expected to find that satisfaction with one’s job, pay, status, and the or- 
ganization itself would lead directly to higher productivity on the part of 
the worker. They quickly discovered that such a simple equation is not 
true. This study, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, investigates 
human satisfaction and motivation in a large industrial organization. 
While offering no complete theory of motivation, it causes to arise out of 
the complexity of the industrial scene several concrete principles and in- 
numerable growing insights. While primarily a book for the specialist, it 
presents summaries and conclusions that will prove suggestive for all who 
lead and minister to modern workers. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE MAHABHARATA OF VYASA KRISHNA DWAIPAYANA: 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ADI PARVA AND THE SAMBHA 
PARVA. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 205 pages. Cloth. 
$4.75. 


The Mahabharata contains the religious discourses, stories, and descrip- 
tions which still shape the life of the Hindu. This book contains selec- 
tions from the first and second parvas of the Mahabharata in the trans- 
lations of Protap Chandra Rog. E. L. LUEKER 


JAHRBUCH FUR LITURGIK UND HYMNOLOGIE. Volume II: 1956. 
Edited by Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz, and Karl Ferdinand 
Miiller. Kassel: Johannes Stauda-Verlag, 1957. xvi and 276 pages. 
Cloth. Price not given. 


In addition to the surveys of current liturgical and hymnological 
literature throughout the world that are its chief raison d’étre and that 
are again presented with conscientious completeness and laudable suc- 
cinctness, the second volume of this Jahrbuch offers 29 original studies. 
Four are distinctly major: Rolf Rendtorff on the cultus of ancient Israel 
in terms of Old Testament scholarship, notably of the past two decades; 
Georg Kretschmar on the rite of Jerusalem as reflected in the Mystagogic 
Catecheses (which he ascribes not to St. Cyril but his Origenist successor, 
John, who delivered them between 386 and 417); Walter Wiora on the 
metamorphosis of German hymn tunes in other parts of Europe under 
the impact of non-German musical styles prior to the 19th century; Sieg- 
fried Fornacon on Caspar Stolshagen (1550—94), a minor hymn writer 
and editor to whom the text of Heut triumphiret Gottes Sohn has been 
ascribed (erroneously, Fornacgon holds). Of the briefer studies special in- 
terest attaches to Schanze’s account of German Bible editions and versions 
between 1945 and 1956, Leonhard Fendt’s discussion of blessed Martin 
Luther's ascription of pardoning power to the Holy Communion, Ameln’s 
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note on the Achtliederbuch of 1524, a separate facsimile of which 
accompanies the volume as a kind of bonus, Fornacon’s inquiry into the 
history of Lobe den Herren, den machtigen Konig der Ehren, and Lipp- 
hardt’s report on the latest studies in Gregorian. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN. By Wilhelm Niesel. Translated by 
Harold Knight. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 254 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


The author examines the theories of Hermann Banke, Hermann Weber, 
and others, and finds them inadequate for an explanation of the theology 
of Calvin. He agrees with Peter Brunner “that the fundamental problem 
has to do neither with form nor with substance and sequence of thought, 
but with something more ultimate” (p.17). Thus, as Alfred Gohler says, 
“there is no central doctrine in the theology of Calvin; rather all his 
doctrines are central in the sense that their aim is to understand indepen- 
dently from their several viewpoints what is central and essential” (p. 25). 
Arguing that all the doctrines of Calvin's Institutes center in Jesus Christ, 
Niesel defends Calvin against the charge of legalism by pointing out that 
Calvin’s understanding of divine Law is based on the recognition that the 
Law of God is covenantal Law (p. 92). He holds that the doctrine of 
double predestination is not central in Calvin’s thought and must be 
understood in Jesus Christ (p. 163). He concludes: “We think we have 
showed plainly enough that in every aspect of doctrine Calvin is con- 
cerned only about one thing: the God revealed in flesh” (p. 246). 

E. L. LUEKER 


GUIDE TO BIBLICAL IRAN. By Robert North. Rome: Instituto Pon- 
tificio Biblico, 1956. 168 pages. Paper. $1.25. 750 lire. 


The following conspectus opens this work: “These pages contain the 
information useful for anyone of occidental background planning to spend 
some time in Iran, including the cultivated tourist and the Tehran-based 
technologist. The cities of chief interest are represented by plans, select 
hotel-information, and roads of approach. Scenic attractions and focal 
points of Islam and Christianity are not overlooked. All other historical 
monuments are set forth in proportion to their relation with the Bible.” 
(Page 7) 

Attention is paid to various missionary efforts in Iran, to current re- 
ligious constituencies, and throughout to the historical and archaeological 
backgrounds (the final chapter is devoted entirely to a historical sum- 
mary). The addition of various tables, sketch maps, and a Scripture 
Index make the book a veritable multum in parvo, which should not be 
overlooked. Although Iran lies on the eastern fringe of the lands of 
Biblical interest, the mention of only the Medes, Persians, and Parthians 
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should demonstrate its value to many Biblical students. A lithographic 
process brings its price within the reach of all. 

In some respects the work is a companion volume to the same author's 
Stratigraphia Palaestinae (Rome, 1954), although with a different format 
and more extensive scope. Ultimately North hopes to be able to publish 
“a pocket-size one-volume scholar’s guidebook to all the biblical lands.” 
To this end he solicits suggestions for improvements (not only from 
scholars but also from exegetes and theologians) “whereby the ultimate 
religious scope of the project might be better attained ad maiorem Dei 
gloriam.” (Page 4) 

As such, this volume is a sample of the immense contributions cur- 
rently being made to Biblical archaeology by Roman Catholic scholars, 
both by way of excavations and in many excellent publications. It is also 
noteworthy that North espouses modern geology and most higher critical 
viewpoints, as is true also of practically all contemporary Roman Catholic 
scholarship. HORACE HUMMEL 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 
445 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


In literary criticism this is an ambitious work that has as its aim an 
exploration of the symbolic structure of recent primitivism in literature. 
Authentic primitivism, according to the author, is the attempt to re-estab- 
lish cultural and religous symbols in a society that is plagued by the 
cultural failure of traditional Christian symbols. The primitivist looks 
back to older authentic symbols as they are found in the East and in 
Oceania. This primitivism is the mark of much of the literature of the 
19th century with “Ishmael” as the symbolic aggregate and Herman Mel- 
ville as the high priest of the cult. Surely Melville is reinterpreting 
Christianity. But whether his symbols are purely Oceanic, as this book 
asserts, and not also Old Testament and Puritan in their origin is at 
least a subject for debate. It is also startling to see the assured dogmatism 
of the modern critic who cuts the Gordian knot of every maze of symbol- 
ism. At the same time the reader need not agree with the humanist 
creed that undergirds this study to applaud the painstaking detailed 
scholarship. The knowledge of the literature and the parallel passages is 
enormous. Melville as a prolegomenon to the Gospel is one thing. Mel- 
ville as Gospel is another! HENRY W. REIMANN 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND 
COLOSSIANS. By E. K. Simpson and F. F. Bruce. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 328 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This kind of commentary is a refreshing antidote to those combinations 
of grammatical smells which Gildersleeve once defined as belonging to the 
type of Smelfungus, own brother to Dryasdust. Simpson brings to his por- 
tion on Ephesians a broad culture that is completely subservient to the Lord 
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Christ. “It is the Redeemer’s bloodshedding that avails for the cleansing 
of the guilty. What else could serve as a valid detergent?” (p.29). “Men- 
dicants at the gate of mercy must not angle for titbits of commendation” 
(p. 55). In his comments on Colossians Bruce maintains the high stand- 
ards that mark his commentary on the Acts in this same series. His 
footnotes indicate alert acquaintance with past and current discussions. 
The running commentary is generously sprinkled with illustrations and 
anecdotes. Reformed presuppositions are evident in both sections, but this 
volume unquestionably embraces some of the most edifying exposition ever 
to come out on Ephesians and Colossians. FREDERIC W. DANKER 


INTERPRETATIONES AD VETUS TESTAMENTUM PERTINENTES: 
SIGMUNDO MOWINCKEL SEPTUAGENARIO MISSAE. Oslo: 
Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955. 183 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Albright writes in the opening words of the first essay in the collection: 
“No contemporary scholar has influenced the literary study of the Psalter 
more powerfully than Sigmund Mowinckel, and it may well be doubted 
whether even the late Hermann Gunkel contributed so much to its study.” 
The 14 other contributions reflect the countless other fields outside the 
Psalter which Mowinckel has also mightily stimulated and influenced. 
The eight Scandinavian contributors betoken the tremendous strides in 
Biblical scholarship being made in those countries today, to which other 
scholars have certainly paid insufficient attention (at least partly because 
of the language barriers). 

Who can predict how many of Mowinckel’s ingenious theories and 
scintillating hypotheses will stand the test of time? The same reserve may 
be expressed concerning many of the viewpoints expressed by the indi- 
vidual authors in this collection, but we believe that they will prove as 
stimulating and refreshing to the pastor who attempts to keep abreast of 
modern thought as to the specialist. 


The contents of the essays may be summarized as follows: (1) Albright 
adds to previous contributions on the prehistory of certain verses of 
Psalm 68 and of Ps. 134:3. (2) Alt believes that Micah 2:1-5 is directed 
primarily against Jerusalemite formation of /atifundia with a view to the 
re-establishment of ancient sacral points of view on ownership and 
property. (3) Birkeland demonstrates how differences between Masoretic 
and Qumran vocalization apparently shed light on the history of the 
Hebrew language and its character as a Mischsprache. (4) Dahl seeks the 
origins of Christian Baptism primarily in the immersions connected with 
orthodox temple worship. (“Christian Baptism is firmly rooted in the 
history of religion. And yet Christian Baptism is something completely 
new.”) (5) Eissfeldt compares the compositional technique used in 
Pseudo-Philo’s Liber antiquitatum Biblicarum (a sort of Midrash on 
Genesis-through-2 Samuel) with that of the authors of the Biblical his- 
tories themselves. (6) Gyllenberg sketches the rise and present impor- 
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tance of the cultus in contemporary attempts to understand the forms of 
Biblical revelation (often intended as a corrective of earlier “historicism”’ ). 
(7) Humbert concludes from word studies that MWNI2 in Gen. 1:1 must 
have a relative meaning (“when .. .”), that ody in the creation account 
refers to physical resemblance, and that Genesis 1 represents a sacer- 
dotal (P) refinement and restatement of the older J narrative in 
Genesis 2. (8) Hvidberg understands Is.6:13 as a prediction of total 
destruction to be visited upon worshipers of Canaanite deities. (9) A. R. 
Johnson proposes “devotion” as the best English equivalent of Hebrew 
yon (and “devoted” of 1')M). (10) Kapelrud explains the strange nar- 
rative of 2 Sam.21:1-14 in connection with the frequent association of 
kingship with fertility in antiquity. (11) Lindblom understands Is. 28:16 
as a metaphorical description of the true (Yahwistic) religion in explicit 
contrast to all false faiths and hopes. (12) North takes issue with the 
late C. C. Torrey’s radical interpretation of Deutero-Isaiah and defends 
a predominantly eschatological interpretation of those chapters which are 
to be understood “mythologically,” i.e., fulfilled on a different plane in 
the New Testament. (13) Noth champions a rather uncommon interpre- 
tation of “the saints of the Most High” in Daniel 7, which views them 
as a celestial (not an earthly) group. (14) Pedersen discusses various 
Biblical and extra-Biblical views of the Tempter in the narrative of the 
Fall. (15) Sjoberg shows that while Trypho’s replies to Justin accu- 
rately reflect contemporary Jewish belief in the possibility of an already 
living but hidden Messiah, they cannot be used as proof that Jewry at 
that time believed in a suffering Messiah. HORACE HUMMEL 


MEET JOE ROSS. By Russell L. Dicks. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957. 159 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. By Wayne E. Oates. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 305 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
FAITH, REASON AND MODERN PSYCHIATRY. Edited by Francis 
J. Braceland. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1955. 299 pages. 

Cloth. $6.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HEALTH FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. By 
C. B. Eavey. Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 303 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE SOUL. By Viktor E. Frankl. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. 280 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


THE MINISTER’S CONSULTATION CLINIC. Edited by Simon Doniger. 
Great Neck: Channel Press, 1955. 316 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 
MULTIPLE COUNSELING. By Helen Irene Driver. Madison: Monona 
Publications, 1954. 271 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 
In Meet Joe Ross, Dicks reports on a long series of conversations 
covering many of the common problems of the day, together with his 
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own comments on why this or that was said. The conversations demon- 
strate what a pastoral counselor can do for a parishioner or a patient 
who faces just the average amount of tension-provoking, perplexing 
problems of life. The value of the book lies in its practical demonstration 
of how a pastor can meet these common counseling situations most effec- 
tively. The reader may ask himself whether the author’s permissive ap- 
proach works when the pastor represents a confessional denomination. 
This reviewer believes that with certain adaptations in the method the 
answer is very definitely yes. It would seem that most pastors would 
benefit from reading this little volume—and it would be an absorbing 
experience. 

Oates enumerates four ways in which he understands “religious dimen- 
sions,” and four ways in which he wants to explicate this term in his book. 
These ways include a holistic approach and an unashamed criticism of 
contemporary secular personality theory in the light of Christian theology. 
In attempting the latter explication the author takes to task both the 
theologians and the psychologists, the former for personality insights 
derived more from Aristotelian than Biblical sources, the latter for re- 
fusing to admit questions to which no existing method can offer an answer. 
The volume is rich in quotations from authorities in both psychology and 
theology. The author freely states that his purpose is to let these witnesses 
speak for themselves, while in the final sections of each chapter sum- 
marizing and maintaining the thread of argument. This method is effective. 
Oates manages to maintain a good balance between psychology and 
theology, neither roundly condemning psychology nor making theology 
psychological. This reviewer recommends Oates’ book, for both its theo- 
retical and practical values, to the pastor who wants a guide through the 
maze of charges and countercharges in the psychology vs. theology 
encounter. 

Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry is a Roman Catholic symposium 
of ten independently written articles joined by a few paragraphs of 
editorial continuity between chapters. Most of the articles investigate the 
philosophical questions involved in the relation of psychiatry to Roman 
Catholic theology. The final chapters treat questions closer to the need 
of most pastors, such as the theology of illness and a Christian under- 
standing of neurosis. A Lutheran reader finds himself in the peculiar 
position of wanting to ride to the attack in two directions. He joins 
enthusiastically in penetrating criticism of molar behaviorism and Freud- 
ianism. On the other hand he is not always sure that the attack is being 
carried on from the right positions, with the right weapons —and the 
reader can easily identify with the counterattack that he knows will be 
coming from any secular psychiatrist who is interested in rebutting. This 
symposium is not antipsychology. It is against certain psychologies and 
certain psychologists. Zilboorg, for example, is amazed that Freud did 
not reckon more with the fact that he might have serious blindspots about 
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religion resulting from his own unconscious repression. All in all, this 
is a work to be taken seriously. Whatever its faults, it does not water 
down differences and make everything sweetness and light. It is recom- 
mended to the student of the problem of the relation between psychiatry 
and theology. 

Christians frequently raise this objection to contemporary counseling 
and mental health psychology: “Should not a child of God be able to 
find all the spiritual and mental direction that he needs in life from the 
Word of God?” Eavey’s book answers the question — and thereby justifies 
its existence — by pointing out that “the Bible, in proclaiming love, joy, 
and peace as fruits of the Spirit, does not seek to spell out the details that 
apply to individuals with all their variations. A Christian teacher of 
mental health can show us how best to use the Bible truths to live by.” 
Coming from the Moody Press, this volume reflects the doctrinal tenets 
of its publisher, and at times it grows wearingly repetitious in its re- 
iteration of these doctrines. As a volume for the layman, it does not 
study carefully some of the important theoretical difficulties in the relation 
between mental health and theology. Still this treatment does not suffer 
from psychologism. The reader is constantly reminded that life and 
health is in God and from God. Nor does it offer superficial answers, 
as some how-to-live-happy-lives books do. The individual looking for 
a Christian approach to mental health may want to look into this book. 

The subtitle of Frankl’s book, “An Introduction to Logotherapy,” indi- 
cates this is an exposition of a new, European approach to psychotherapy, 
designed actually to supplement present-day psychotherapeutic approaches. 
The emphasis in logotherapy is on the responsibility of the individual. 
Psychotherapeutic approaches fall into the danger of psychologism, the 
author contends, whereby all values are explained away as representations 
of Oedipal or inferiority complexes. But counselors often encounter ques- 
tions that are moral in nature. For these logotherapy, with its interest in 
man’s existence and the sphere of mind and intellect, fills the gap in other 
methods. The clergyman’s interest lies in a seeming cyclical return here 
to an emphasis on values, meaning in life, and responsibility in psycho- 
therapy. But how much this European movement will influence American 
therapy remains to be seen. 

The Minister's Consultation Clinic is a compilation of questions sub- 
mitted by pastors in the area of pastoral psychology and appearing in the 
journal Pastoral Psychology. The answers in each case are supplied by 
well-known clergymen, counselors, psychiatrists, and seminary instructors. 
Questions range from setting up a counseling service through the limits 
of counseling with neurotics to the church and the homosexual. The 
strength of this volume is in the fact that these 43 questions are actually 
such as many clergymen are asking. The weakness lies in the fact that the 
necessarily brief answers are often too sketchy to be of much help. 

Groups within the congregation might well make more use of group 
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counseling or group discussion techniques. This seems particularly true 
in those groups of relatively homogeneous interests gathered for informa- 
tive purposes, such as Walther Leagues, parent-teacher groups, and women’s 
societies. While it is doubtful if the pastor or other leader could develop 
the techniques involved from a book, Multiple Counseling will serve well 
as a guide to one who is in the process of receiving, or who has pre- 
viously had, some training in group discussion work. It is detailed, 
thorough, and practical. It reports what actually has been tried and 
found helpful. K. H. BREIMEIER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ. By John Peter Lange, translated from 
the German by S. Manson and Robert Smith, edited by Marcus Dods. 
Vol. IV. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. x and 502 
pages. Cloth. $3.95. With the publication of this volume — which con- 
tains all of the “Third Book” of the German original except the introduc- 
tion, printed at the end of Vol. III —the 1958 unaltered photolithoprinted 
issue of the 1872 English edition of this 19th century biography of Christ 
is brought to a conclusion. 

Fairbairn’s Imperial Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. Patrick Fairbairn. 
Vol. IV: Kabzeel — Nicodemus; 380 pages. Vol. V: Nicolaitans — Rehum; 
388 pages. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1957. Cloth. 
$4.95 a volume. With the appearance of these two volumes the unaltered 
photolithoprinted reissue of the 1891 edition of The Imperial Bible Dic- 
tionary has only the final volume to go. 

Good Tidings of Great Joy. Compiled by B. G. T. Sawbridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. xi and 249 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

Jesus’ Promise to the Nations. By Joachim Jeremias. Naperville: Alec R. 
Allenson, 1958. 84 pages. Paper. $1.75. 

Using the Bible to Answer Questions Children Ask. By John L. and 
Arleene Gilmer Fairly. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 99 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

From Whence Came You: A Tale of the Early Beginnings of Free 
Masonry. By Morton Deutsch. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
xiv and 248 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Sociology of Religion. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958. xii and 418 pages. Paper. $1.95. 

History of the Byzantine State. By George Ostrogorsky; trans. Joan 
Hussey. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1957. xxvii and 548 
pages; 13 maps. Cloth. $12.50. 

The Prayer Book Epistles: A Devotional Commentary for Sundays and 
the Principal Holy Days. By Kenneth Mackenzie. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1957. 179 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 
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The Visible Words of God: An Exposition of the Sacramental Theology 
of Peter Martyr Vermigli A.D. 1500—1562. By Joseph C. McLelland. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. ix and 
291 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Introducing the New Testament. By Archibald M. Hunter. 2d revised 
and enlarged ed. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 208 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


The Psychology of Religion: An Introduction to Religious Experience 
and Behavior. By Walter Houston Clark. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. xii and 485 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 


Christian Education of Adults. By Earl F. Zeigler. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1958. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The Message of the Symbols. By Adalbert Raphael Kretzmann. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 13 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 


Whose God Is God?: Letter to a Masonic Friend; 20 pages; 96 cents 
a dozen. How to Pray in Public; 13 pages; 72 cents a dozen. Can Politics 
and Christianity Mix; by Paul Simon; 9 pages; 60 cents a dozen. What 
to Expect When You Visit Us; 5 pages; 50 cents a dozen. “Why Go to 
Church?”; 7 pages; 50 cents a dozen. When You Move; 5 pages; 50 cents 
a dozen. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. Paper tracts. 


Sermon Suggestions: Pulpit Points. By Marion H. Conway. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1957. 91 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


The Lands Between. By John S. Badeau. New York: Friendship Press, 
1958. vi and 138 pages. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75. 


Saint Augustine and His Influence Through the Ages. By Henri Marrou; 
trans. Patrick Hepburne-Scott and Edmund Hill. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 191 pages. Paper. $1.35. 


The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet. By Howard M. Teeple. Philadel- 
phia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1957. xiii and 122 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 

Newman: His Life and Spirituality (Newman: Sa vie, sa spiritualité). 
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